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I 


Maeterlinck somewhere remarks of the men and women of 
Racine that they are “alone, fearfully alone, on the surface of a 
planet that no longer revolves in the heavens. If they were to be 
silent, they would cease to be. They have no invisible principle.” 
In quoting this statement, I need not say that my purpose is not to 
ask you to judge it as a bit of literary criticism. With its justice 
or injustice, we are not at present concerned. Someone has said 
that books are not to be tested by their literary art or by their 
standing as classics, or even by the wisdom or the information that 
they convey, but by the resonance that they arouse in the soul. 
Books or songs or pregnant sayings. I have chosen these words 
from a writer of our own time as an introduction to what I have to 
say, not because it is conventional for a sermon-maker to choose 
a text, but because they seem to me to afford a clue to that approach 
to the study and teaching of literature which I propose to discuss 
today. 

There are two reasons for this belief. The first is that, whatever 
the truth about Racine, there is unfortunately no doubt whatever 
about the truth of the observation as applied to certain phases of 
modern life. Weare in danger of finding ourselves frightfully alone 


* An address delivered before the State High School Association of New Jersey, 
Brunswick, October 28, 1922. 
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upon a planet that no longer moves at God’s bidding. We are in 
danger of finding our only reality in talk, in feverish activity, in 
feverish thirst for pleasure, in seeming to be busy in order to hide the 
vast loneliness that threatens to engulf us. Simeon Strunsky puts it 
humorously when he ends his series of papers on “‘ Post-Impressions 
Abroad” by a postscript to the effect that on his return he finds 
the dear old subjects still being handled by the newspapers, though 
names have changed. A new politician is on the first page; in 
an adjacent column one metropolitan statesman calls another 
metropolitan statesman a liar; a new murder mystery has sup- 
planted the one that had the front page when he sailed; a famous 
divorce case is putting on new leaves; the powers are discontented; 
a large number of American citizens are being called bolshevists 
by other American citizens; rails sagged during the first hour of 
trading and then rallied sharply; somebody is being tried for pub- 
lishing indecent literature; the Nation is unhappy about Haiti; 
Greenwich Village is to have a ball; Ohio is uncertain; ‘‘we are 
home.” Strunsky’s state of mind is like Emerson’s when he 
remarked that ‘“‘he awoke in the morning to find the old world, 
wife, babes, and mother, Concord and Boston, the dear old spiritual 
world, and even the dear old devil not far off.” I have no desire 
to bring any indictment against contemporary civilization. Thirty 
“representative Americans” have done that recently. Various 
and sundry reformers are doing it every day. It is somehow cheer- 
ing to the delver in old books to find that people were doing it in 
the eighteenth century and the seventeenth and the sixteenth, and 
that through countless generations, extending as far into the dim 
past as the eye of history can see, people have prophesied the speedy 
end of all things. My mail the other day brought me a full-page 
advertisement to the effect that the end of the world is at hand; 
and a negro child, in the state where I am at present living, recently 
had a vision, just before its death, to the effect that it would not 
rain for seven years. 

Nevertheless, the confused murmur of life, the rattle of machin- 
ery, the clash of propaganda, the talk of politicians, the endless 
meetings and organizations, the great machinery of education, 
of church, of state, the clamor of the exchange, the tons of news- 
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print scrutinized twice daily by city-bound or homeward-bound 
suburbanites—/s it true that the noise is but to cover our loneliness, 
and that if we were to be silent we should cease to be ? 

The other reason for my choice of the text from Maeterlinck 
is more important. He says that the reason for this chatter that 
conceals their emptiness is that they have no invisible principle. 
Here, once more, there is nothing original. The invisible principle 
is the inner check, the government of reason, not prohibition, of 
the Greeks. It is the sacred illumination of the medieval mystic, 
the inner light of the seventeenth-century Quaker, the wise passive- 
ness of Wordsworth, the contact between man and the Oversoul 
sung by Emerson. , Henry Adams tells of the building of a medieval 
cathedral. Lords and knights and squires, peasants and beggars, 
ladies of high degree and scullery maids, tugged at the ropes 
that drew mighty blocks of stone, and all the company worked 
in silence, mastered by the invisible principle of love to God and the 
simplicity of religious faith. Dante stops because he hears the 
souls whispering that he casts no shadow, being yet clothed in flesh. 
But Virgil rebukes him for slackening his pace, asking why his 
mind is entangled, and bids him go on, not minding the peoples’ 
talk; to stand as a firm tower which never shakes its summit for 
blast of winds. “For ever the man in whom thought wells upon 
thought, sets back his mark, because the one saps the force of the 
other.”” The invisible principle, Dante would say, should guide 
aman so surely that neither the comments nor questionings of others 
nor even the confusion of his own thoughts as he is played upon 
by the mighty forces of life have any power to turn him from his 
course. 


II 


Let me now come directly to my theme. The teaching of 
English has made immeasurable progress, especially in America, 
in the last generation. We have left behind the old custom of 
compelling pupils to commit to memory what Taine or Minto 
or Shaw said about English authors, the practice of lecturing on 
style, the themes on abstract subjects, even the themes on how to 
play football, the short course in the “beauties” of literature. We 
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have found the possibilities contained in modern and contemporary 
poetry and fiction, the value of “projects,” of silent reading, even of 
the study of advertisements. Through organizations we have 
found the stimulus of comradeship in a great cause, of the give 
and take of ideas, of new devices for imparting zest to classroom 
work. Most of all, we have learned to be concrete. Literature 
itself is studied, not books about literature. Simplicity and direct- 
ness of speech and writing, activity by pupils instead of by the 
teacher, the infinite possibilities for awakening the intelligence of 
pupils through work in English, an intelligence that is brought to 
bear upon all the activities of the school. From being neglected 
or left to the tender mercies of a teacher whose special interests 
were athletics or Latin or history, English has become the largest 
department in the school. We are becoming specialists. One 
is a specialist in projects, another in advertising, another depends 
on the Saturday Evening Post, a fourth on the Literary Digest or 
the Review of Reviews. We have specialists in the drama, and not 
only in the drama but in one-act plays; in fiction, even in the short 
story. I heard a fascinating story last summer told by a teacher 
whose English course depends largely on a book made by each pupil, 
a sort of magazine with illustrations, advertisements, and literary 
matters, publication and binding done by the individual pupil or 
by a group. She displayed a number of these products as illustra- 
tions, and they were excellent. She said she could teach English 
on a desert island from a single copy of the Saturday Evening Post, 
and I have no doubt in the world about her ability to make good 
the promise, should need arise. 

The question arises inevitably, Do we need anything more? 
New ideas in teaching, new fertility in initiating projects, an ever 
increasing enthusiasm for a work that comes nearer to being creative 
than other work of the school—are these what we may expect the 
years to bring as the characteristics of further progress? Or, should 
we stop to take stock, to note where we are going, to ask if, after 
all, we are actuated by an invisible principle that is to guide to 
a creative activity significant, not only for the future of literature 
in America, but for the safety of the nation itself ? 
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Before I attempt to answer this question, I must ask you to 
consider for a moment two or three observations on the past history 
of that phase of human education that is now represented chiefly 
by the study and teaching of literature. You will recall the remark 
about the interpretation of the Middle Ages by Henry Adams that 
was cited earlier in the paper. That interpretation is one out of 
many that might be drawn upon to show that medievalism found 
unity in the completeness with which men of learning grasped a 
certain principle, the principle of religion, as a means for interpreting 
life. Not only the cathedral but the poetry and romance, the art, 
the science, the theory of the state, all found expression through 
this one invisible principle. There is no more beautiful brief expres- 
sion of it than in the morality play of Everyman. You will recall 
that in this little drama, an exquisite flower that still breathes the 
fragrance of a brave and simple time, a youth is told that he must 
die. He pleads that he is not ready, that he has many things to 
do, that life is beautiful and sweet. When he learns that there is 
no escape, he gets permission to ask some of his friends to accompany 
him. But Riches, Kindred, Friendship, and the rest have no longing 
for this journey, and Good Deeds is too weak. Then he casts 
himself without reserve upon Holy Church, and, after brief prepara- 
tion, departs. The play presents exquisitely and with deepest 
feeling an epoch of human thought. Other illustrations might 
be given of the way in which literature in that period expressed 
this invisible principle of life. The Divine Comedy of Dante is 
like a mighty cathedral; it speaks the same language as this simple 
flower that blooms by its foundations. 

With the Renaissance, contact with a different tradition came 
into the thoughts of men. Escape from authority, a belief in the 
value of human life for itself, not merely as a preparation for a 
life beyond the grave, an intellectual curiosity that searched this 
world to find new continents, the heavens to find a new universe, 
the soul of man to find deeps hitherto unplumbed; a search for 
personal distinction to be won through glorious deeds, and the rise 
of the modern state—these are among the characteristics of that 
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dawn of the modern era. It is summed up in the great personalities 
of the time—Philip Sidney, Francis Bacon, Giordano Bruno. It 
is summed up in the restless questionings of Marlowe’s Faust, 
in the mighty tragedies of Lear and Macbeth and Hamlet; in the 
survey of human learning by Francis Bacon, and in that marvelous 
vision of Elizabethan England as viewed through the magic glass 
of Spenser’s Faerie Queen. The philosophical basis of the period 
we find in humanism, a learning that was born in the rediscovery 
of the classics, that spread to the study of the Book of God’s Works 
instituted by Bacon, and that swept into its province a new theory 
of the state and the beginnings of modern scientific research. 

It is not easy thus to summarize, as I have tried to do, an epoch 
in human thought so many-sided and various as the English Renais- 
sance. The single point to which I wish to direct your attention 
here is that, as in medievalism, men grounded their faith on a doc- 
trine and a discipline. Their doctrine and discipline differed from 
that of the Middle Ages, but it was not less an invisible principle 
which gives the clue to all the avenues through which their philoso- 
phy of life found expression. Moreover, it was through literature— 
a literature, like all great literatures, intimately related to life— 
that this doctrine and discipline were revealed. Conscious, for 
the first time, of national personality, they drew on the classics 
as a great tradition to enrich this personality. Early humanist 
schools in Italy, independent of the universities, dealt with the 
classics as a means of preparation for the service of the state. In 
Italy, Castiglione’s Courtier; in England, Sidney’s Arcadia and 
Spenser’s Faerie Queen, set forth the fashioning of a gentleman, 
a noble person, in all virtuous discipline, to the end that he might 
serve the state. Training for citizenship is no new note; it was 
the purpose of Renaissance education, and the basis of the training 
was literature. In turn, literature itself was born again, and a 
new tradition for France, for Italy, for England, owing much to 
the classics but yet individual, the expression of new nationalities, 
entered into that Bible of the Human Spirit left us by modern 
prophets. 

I trust this rapid survey of two chapters in the history of man 
has not seemed too remote or abstract. Let me try to prevent 
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such an impression by naming at once several propositions that 
seem to me to follow. The first is that every great period has had 
its special philosophy, its invisible principle, its means of unity. The 
scientific movement that began in the seventeenth century and has 
continued, with enormously increasing momentum, to the present 
time, is but another instance of the operation of the same law. 
The second observation is that the manifestation of this inner 
secret of an age is to be found, not in chronicles of kings or in state 
papers primarily, but in literature. And the third observation 
is that this great tradition, this incarnation of the spirit of the 
ages through literature, has been in the past, and ought to continue 
to be, the very keystone itself to education. 

Conditions that confront us today have changed. Rightly 
or wrongly, the old authority of the church in education has gone. 
Gone also is the authority of the classics. We shall never again 
see a literature and a philosophy of education based chiefly on 
the Greek and Roman literature and philosophy. What have 
we to offer in its stead ? 

IV 


The answer, I think, is literature. Not English literature alone, 
or American literature alone, or both together, though since 
Chaucer’s time, in England and America, we have developed 
our great tradition. With this tradition it is necessary that we 
should be familiar, and with the literature, also, of other nations, 
translated into the English tongue, as a part of this great Bible 
of the Human Spirit. In order to illustrate this statement I am 
going to ask you to recall an essay by an American writer that seems 
to me to sum up completely the aim of education. In his address 
on “The American Scholar,” delivered at Harvard in 1837, Emerson 
said that the mind of man is formed by three influences: the mind 
of the past, the world of nature, and action. By the first he 
meant literature and history; the second includes what we mean 
by science; the third involves that contact with the life of today 
that is represented by the political and social sciences, by the study 
of industry, and by all other immediate contacts. Here is a map 
of the curriculum, for school and college alike. It constitutes a 
complete and rounded preparation for the service of the state 
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that is to be the fundamental duty of the citizen of tomorrow. 
What we are witnessing today is the constant encroachment of 
science and the subjects that seem directly concerned with life 
upon the field occupied by literature and history. Our own danger 
is in yielding to this pressure. The study of English involves 
intimate relations to both science and the world of action. We 
should see this relationship clearly, and do our part to humanize it. 
Left to themselves, both science and the social studies minister 
chiefly to worldly advancement, to the amassing of wealth, to the 
pursuit of a happiness that is wholly material. We are obsessed 
with the idea of progress. The idea of progress means, to many 
of us, more wealth, more large cities, more giant industries, a 
commerce far flung to the very ends of the earth. The office boy 
can travel with incredible speed in trains, in automobiles; he can 
talk through the telephone, can wield the forces of a giant, can 
use countless aids to comfort. Shakespeare could do none of these 
things. But is the office boy greater than Shakespeare because 
of this? The office boy has within him perhaps the possibilities 
of a Shakespeare. These he may develop, or he may remain an 
office boy. 

I believe teachers of literature ought to have clearly in mind 
what is here involved. Professor J. B. Bury, in his interesting and 
learned book on The Idea of Progress, recently pointed out that this 
idea, which is constantly in our minds and seems to be the organizing 
principle of the age, is of comparatively recent growth. Anticipated 
by Bacon and stimulated by the scientific movement of the seven- 
teenth century, the theory reached complete expression toward 
the end of that century. The three characteristics of the idea, 
developed chronologically, are: (1) the perception that knowledge 
is cumulative, that we can draw on past achievements of the race 
for purposes of growth; (2) the perception that we owe it to our- 
selves and to our posterity to improve the conditions of living; 
and (3) the process is limitless and unending. 

The Middle Ages had no concept of progress. To them, the 
Golden Age was in the past. But it is equally true, as Professor 
Bury points out, that this idea may itself be superseded, in some 
future age, by another yet unguessed. Just now we have not to 
do with that distant time. Our task is to realize the significance 
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of the idea for ourselves and our children, to profit by its values 
and its stimulus, and to curb its pretensions. To get some idea 
of what it means, we have only to read the story of Mr. Edison’s 
visit to the immense electrical laboratories in which he saw lightning, 
made and controlled by man, leap from the roof of the room to an 
oak log several feet away, and splinter it. Jove, as wielder of 
thunderbolts, has been supplanted by a spectacled scientist with 
knowledge beside which the knowledge of the far-seeing Zeus was 
as nothing. And Mr. Edison witnessed experiments by which not 
only the human voice may be projected across the wastes of ocean 
to human ears beyond, but which may some time project, without 
wires, enormous accumulated force, over hundred of miles of wood- 
land and prairie, mountains and streams, to turn the spindles of 
a distant factory. What this, and other achievements of science, 
may mean to future generations, Professor Soddy has recently 
pointed out in his book on Science and Life. Professor Soddy, 
himself one of the greatest of living scientists, shows the immense 
significance of the fact that science may soon discover the very 
sources of energy. He also points out that current political and 
social theory has not kept pace with the enormous scientific advance, 
and that unless similar progress and readjustment can be made, 
science may ultimately destroy man. 

What, then, is to be our part? Surely not that of war on 
science. Surely not an attempt to force upon our changed and 
changing world the ancient philosophies. And surely not a weak 
and flabby “culture,” a moonlight and water cult of beautiful 
poetry, or beautiful memory gems. Is it not also true that we 
cannot afford that form of surrender which holds that. after all 
literature is a solace and a recreation for leisure hours, a form of 
elegant entertainment, a source of amusement in a man’s world 
where more serious things occupy the working hours? And is it 
not true that no matter how devoted some of us may be to literary 
scholarship, to the sources of the Cowleyan ode or the perfection of 
the couplet or the history of the sonnet or the pastoral eclogue 
or the beginnings of the Elizabethan drama; no matter how fas- 
cinating we may find these studies to be, we have no right to hold 
that they are to be made vital elements in the education of boys who 
are heading for careers in business or in science or the thousand 
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occupations of life. Editions of the classics, with notes, may 
be crammed, for a little longer, into the minds of our pupils, just as, 
a little while ago, Greek and Latin syntax was crammed and boys 
were made to write Latin verse. But if we preserve this idea of 
forced study of literary technique too long, English literature, 
except for the few, will go the way of the classics, having served its 
time. Shall we, then, depend only on the things written yesterday 
or the day before, subscribe to the belief that the Review of Reviews 
presents English as it is written today, and is therefore superior 
to Shakespeare and Milton, and use as supplementary reading the 
Saturday Evening Post and the advertising pages of the American 
Magazine? Or is there another way ? 


V 


That teachers of literature have a special reponsibility is, I 
think, implied in what has already been said. In the first place, 
we must determine what should be done in order to secure, through 
literature, a doctrine and a discipline, fitted to present conditions, 
that will take the place of the old humanistic study. To the men 
who founded classical learning in the Renaissance, discipline 
meant, not syntax and Greek particles alone, but the rebirth of 
a civilization. To translate this discipline into terms of citizenship 
constituted the doctrine. For us the end is the same—citizenship, 
to be gained, as we have seen, through contact with the mind of 
the past, the world of nature, and the world of human activities. 
Paul Elmer More remarks acutely that the sophists identified 
virtue and knowledge, but they identified the two by making them 
a means without stopping to ask “means to what?’ Socrates, 
Mr. More observes, spent his life in quest of that what. 

This remark suggests a fundamental error in our educational 
practice. Like the sophists, we have faith in the identity of virtue 
and knowledge; our ‘‘what” is a vague “good citizenship” or 
“culture” or “complete development’; but there is no clear 
definition. Except separately. Mr. Abraham Flexner knows 
the ‘‘what” that he would have education seek—vocational inde- 
pendence, a sort of manual training, in which literature finds no 
place except casually, in vacant periods. The classical adherents 
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also know—they desire a return to the prolonged study of ancient 
languages. They are believers in the medieval doctrine of a 
Golden Age in the past to which we should return. Social uplifters 
also know; they want the school turned into a welfare and hygiene 
institute. Now all these aims have merits; the objection to them 
is that they are partial. We shall not make good citizens through 
concentration on the study of American political and governmental 
machinery, or through intense glorification of our past, or through 
shouting about America for Americans, or through computing 
percentages, or through glorious isolation. The alumni journal 
of a mid-western university offered a prize for the best letter about 
the hobbies of university graduates. The award was given to an 
alumnus who wrote that his hobby was: 


To think that the things I have are the best there are, to believe that my 
home, my wife, my family, my friends, my job, and my state are absolutely 
right; to spend a part of each day doing something worth while for somebody 
beside myself, and to boost eternally and everlastingly for my town. 


On which someone made the comment: 


This man wears Arrow collars, H. S. and M. suits with rolled-up trousers 
and a belt at the back, chews Wrigley’s gum, sees all the Griffith pictures, and 
reads the Saturday Evening Post. America for Americans! 


It is obviously unfair to draw any sweeping conclusions from 
a single instance, yet when we reflect that this man was not 
just an average American citizen, that he had not been limited to 
a grammar-school or even a high-school education, but was a univer- 
sity graduate; when we reflect, further, that his letter was but one 
of many received from graduates of an American university, and 
that it won the approval of university authorities or at least alumni 
authorities to such degree that it was given the prize, the impression 
that it leaves is not a happy one. The address of the alumnus 
is not given; very likely it is Gopher Prairie. This man, with thou- 
sands like him, views education as he views automobiles, clothing, 
amusements. It is an incident in life. It pays to get the best 
one can afford. But it has little to do with that flaming idealism 
that once swept the Middle West when Garfield was president of 
a little Ohio college, when Lincoln trudged for miles to borrow a 
book, when a lecture by Emerson or some other peripatetic scholar 
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held the place now occupied by the Griffith picture, and when Horace 
Mann said to a class of eager graduates in one of these same fresh- 
water colleges: ‘Be ashamed to die until you have won some vic- 
tory for humanity.” To these men and to their pupils, to other men 
in that time, like Hopkins and Gildersleeve and Gilman, education 
was not an ornament, a convention, an elegant leisure, not even 
a means to business success. It was a pilgrimage of the soul, 
a divine fire, a vision of the Guarded Mount. It was a knowledge 
and a passion. 

Now this knowledge and this passion are the very stuff out of 
which literature is made. Literature knows not time nor place 
nor nationality. It is the record of the human spirit, as that spirit 
has confronted the facts of experience and of nature. A masterpiece 
is not equally efficacious at all times. The poet wrote when he 
was on fire with emotion or with a perception of truth or a vision 
of beauty that carried him out of himself. We can get this vision 
fully only when we are under the influence, in fact or in sympathy, 
of a similar experience. To teach it, to read it, is to have some 
contact with creative mind. We have the power, and it is our 
duty, to determine in the light of the present what the past has 
to contribute for our needs. This is its only source of authority. 
The past, as past, has no rights. Thus, too, we see the fallacy in 
the argument that we should leave the classics and use the Literary 
Digest. Rather should we reach out for what is needed, whether 
the poem or the drama or the tale was written yesterday or twenty 
centuries age. Emerson remarks in his journal that no man could 
be better occupied than in making up his own Bible by harkening 
to all those sentences which, now here, now there, now in nursery 
rhymes, now in Hebrew, now in English books, thrill him like the 
sound of a trumpet. He continues: 

So I think the true poetry which mankind craves is that Moral Poem of 
which Jesus chanted to the ages stanzas so celestial, yet only stanzas. The 
Epos is not yet born. 

Let me sum up by saying that the doctrine and discipline that 
we need in literature, the humanity that is to inform our science 
and our industry, is to be found not in isolated selections, whether 
classic or contemporary. We are to learn to read in the Great Book 
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of Literature itself. Three books there are, great volumes that 
constitute the course: the Book of God’s Word, the Book of God’s 
Works, and the Book of Man: the Bible, science, and literature. 
And in this Book of Man, this Bible of the Human Spirit, the master- 
pieces of literature, old and new, short and long, are but chapters 
or paragraphs or songs. 

For the service of literature, rightly conceived, is akin to the 
service of religion. If our schools become merely places for voca- 
tional training, the iron man of industry will be better fed, but at 
what a cost! Our task is creative. Our materials are human lives, 
instruments to be played upon by spirits of the dead, by living 
spirits incarnate in poetry and music and art, by the deeper music 
of humanity, by the music of earth and sea and sky. Poetry, 
art, drama—these are not dead images. They live again—Homer, 
Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, Keats—they live again in 
us. If we merely measure and test, if we merely toy, if we make 
them nothing more than formal or casual means for what we call 
culture, they will not speak to us but will disappear reproachfully 
among the shades. But if we hear in them the voice of our souls, 
they will quicken us to a new creation, expressive of that invisible 
principle that alone can make us alive; we shall not be alone, for 
even through the silence we shall perceive the beauty and the law 
which govern life. 


SHADES AND SHADOWS 
ELEANOR F. WELLS 


Come, Muse, migrate from Greece and Ionia. 

Cross out, please, those immensely overpaid accounts. 

That matter of Troy, and Achilles’ wrath, and Aeneas, and Odyseus wanderings. 

Placard “Removed” and “To Let” on the rocks of your snowy Parnassus. 

For know a better, fresher, busier sphere; a wider untried domain awaits and 
demands you. 

This clarion sounded forth bravely in the mass of mid-Victorian 
dieties. The amarinth and asphodel fluttered closer together; 
Prometheus struggled manfully, but still remained in chains. The 
clarion sounded again persistently, ever increasing in volume. 
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Raucous it sounded at times. Folk shuddered and put fingers to 
ears, so that the sweet notes of low, soft music in pianissimo passed 
unheard. Only a few strains of “To a Dandelion”’ penetrated to 
those who might appreciate! Nor when the tones rose to the jubi- 
lant fortissimo of philosophical aspiration, was there much response 
in answering sympathy. For if fingers were taken away to enjoy 
a true rich chord, the raucous strain crept in again, and fingers went 
back too quickly to hear the grande finale. 


Passage, immediate passage! The blood burns in my veins, 

Away O soul! hoist instantly the anchor. 

Cut the hawsers—haul out—shake every sail! 

Have we not stood here like trees in the ground long enough ? 

Have we not grovelled here long enough, eating and drinking 
like mere brutes ? 

Have we not darkened and dazed ourselves with books long enough ? 

Sail forth—steer for the deep waters only, 

Reckless, O soul, exploring, I with thee, and thee with me 

For we are bound where man has not yet dared to go, 

And we will risk the ship, ourselves, and all. 

O my brave soul! 

O farther, farther sail. 

O daring joy, but safe! Are they not all seas of God ? 

O farther, farther, farther sail! 


And the response? A long silence—and applause is only just | 
creeping in. 

But the lonely iconoclast, the hoary-haired composer, sleeps I 
soundly. Fancy his returning to earth in this generation; he who 
was so seldom understood in his lifetime, he who willingly forswore . 
popularity and success, to be true to his new strange creed— « 
“Beauty, irrespective of subject, beauty in everything.” Fancy ; 
his returning, I say, and with him those gray-bearded fireside poets: = 
Lowell, with proper Boston look, and niceties of diction, complacent d 
in his consciousness of perfect rythm; Longfellow, with his halo of _ 
fine-spun hair, and tender memories; Whittier and Holmes, secure 
in the knowledge of their popularity and of having said the correct P 
thing in the proper style. 

And do they find us changed, as they wander into a former well- th 
known Boston drawing-room? They frown on entering to see the wn 
shade of Whitman in the corner. 
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“Still dogging us,”’ growls Holmes. ‘‘Go tear his tattered ensign 
down.” 

“At least, it never waved long on high,” smiles Lowell whim- 
sically. ‘‘But to return to the subject of conversation—in my 
poetry ....’’ Hereaches fora book on the table. Not recogniz- 
ing the title, North of Boston, he puts it down again. “In my 
poetry,” he muses, feeling for another book. He scowls as he reads, 
Men, Women and Ghosts. Then the painful realization comes. There 
are only three books on the table, and none of them are his. Recov- 
ering himself, with his usual poise, he reads aloud the title of the 
next book at hand. The New Era in Modern American Poetry. 
“Tt is always interesting to know what new is going on in the literary 
world.” 

“But our books!” fumes Holmes. ‘‘Ah, I have them,” as he 
spies a bookcase in the corner. 

‘And they are thick with dust,” moans Longfellow. 

“Tell me not in mournful numbers,” twinkles the Sage of Back 
Bay. 

A growl from Lowell calls their attention to the book he is reading. 

“What of the new American poetry, friend ?”’ queries Whittier. 
“Tt seems to displease thee.”’ 

“Whitman,” growls Lowell. “How did he get this start? We 
did our best to down him. The Adélantic Monthly never recognized 
him in my lifetime.” 

“Thee took good care of that,’’ returns Whittier. ‘“‘But what 
of the book? He published his works in spite of us once. Toa 
certain extent they must remain.” 

“Worse and more of it here,” answers Lowell quickly. ‘This 
is a discussion of a school of poetry, founded on Whitman. How 
do you like this for a title ?’’ rapidly scanning the pages, ‘‘Ode to 
an Ice Cream Saloon!”’ 

‘And our books are covered with dust,’’ moans Longfellow. 

“Emerson is responsible for this,”’ interjects Holmes, heatedly. 
“Tf he had not acknowledged that first edition of Leaves of Grass, 
this outrageous scandal would never have happened—he with his 
oversoul and beauty in everything. Ice Cream Saloon, —indeed!”’ 

They scowl fiercely at the lonely shade in the corner. 
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“Friends, this is a serious matter,’ he continues. ‘“‘Has Boston 
literature sunk so low? Is poetry to lose all culture?” 

“And inspiration ?”’ 

“And meter ?’’—this from Whittier. 

But Longfellow is suddenly chuckling. He has been reading 
the book Lowell threw down. They all look up inquiringly. 

“Did you ever try to build a stone wall?” he asks, looking up 
from the printed page. Turning to the book, he reads: 


‘Something there is that doesn’t love a wall, 
That sends the frozen ground swell under it, 
And spills the upper boulders in the sun; 

And makes the gaps even two can pass abreast. 
No one has seen them made or heard them made, 
But at spring mending time we find them there, 
I let my neighbor know beyond the hill 

And on a day we meet to walk the line 

And set the wall between us once again. 

We keep the wall between us as we go 

To each the boulders that have fallen to each, 
And some are loaves, and some so nearly balls 
We have to use a spell to make them balance, 
Stay where you are until our backs are turned. 
He is all pine, and I am apple orchard 

My apple trees will never get across 

And eat the cones under his pines, I tell him 

He only says, ‘Good fences make good neighbors.’ 
Spring is the mischief in me and I wonder 

If I could put a notion in his head: 

Why do they make good neighbors? Isn’t it 
Where there are cows? But here there are no cows. 
Before I built a wall I’d ask to know 

What I was walling in or walling out 

And to whom I was like to give offence 
Something there is that doesn’t like a wall. 

That wants it down. I could say ‘Elves’ to him 
But it’s not elves exactly, and I’d rather 

He said it to himself. I see him there 

Bringing a stone grasped firmly by the top 

In each hand, like an old stone savage armed. 

He moves in darkness, as it seems to me 

Not of woods only, and the shade of trees, 
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He will not go beyond his father’s saying, 
And he likes having thought of it so well. 
He says again—‘Good fences make good neighbors’” 

“*Good fences make good neighbors,’’”’ chuckles Holmes. 
““Can’t you see him there, struggling with hairy, sun-tanned arms 
around the bowlder—a patch on one wrinkled overall pantaloon, and 
a three-cornered tear on the other. Can’t you see his whole line 
of stolid, unimaginative New England forebears behind him ?” 

“And yet,” muses Lowell, ‘he isn’t described to us at all, except 
by suggestions.”’ A whimsical look breaks over his face. 

“My apple trees will never get across 
And eat the cones under his pines, I tell him.” 

“That man has a sense of humor. I should have enjoyed know- 
ing him. Who is he?” 

“A farmer, whatever else,’ says Whittier, ‘Does thee think 
he could ever have written it without having built a stone wall ?”’ 

Taking the book from Longfellow, he reads: 

“And some are loaves, and some are nearly balls, 
We have to use a spell to make them balance, 
Stay where you are until our backs are turned!” 

“This man is a farmer, friends.” 

“And a poet,” adds Longfellow, thoughtfully. They all look 
at him sternly as if to challenge his remark. 

“ After all,”’ he continues, “what is poetry ?” 

“Tt is Art,” replies Holmes. 

Beauty,” responds Lowell. 

“And Understanding,” adds Whittier. 

“Then have we not it all here?” 

“But what of our standards ?”’ rejoins Holmes quickly. ‘‘ Think 
what we have always fought for—beauty of rhythm and good form. 
What better examples could we have drawn from than our illustrious 
forebears? What of Homer and Virgil? What of Chaucer?” 

“But is poetry only beautiful expression? Cannot it be the 
thing itself?’’ Then quoting from the book, Longfellow reads: 


“Before I’d build a wall, I’d ask to know 
What I were walling in or walling out. 
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“Have our standards been too narrow ?”’ 

“But what of our prestige? Surely the recognition of the people 
counts for something.” 

“Whose tastes we trained,” rejoins Longfellow, thoughtfully. 
“What of that recognition now ?”’ 

Consciously they look toward the bookcase, and their unused 
editions. 

“But Whitman’s works are also on the shelf.”’ They half-voice, 
half-think the fact. 

“But his influence is here,’’ returns Longfellow, pointing to the 
books on the table. 

They glare fiercely at their enemy in the corner. He appears 
to be unconcernedly looking out of the window. For all that, they 
feel his interest is in the discussion. 

“You are not talking like yourself, tonight, Longfellow. Are 
you deserting us?’ asks Lowell. 

“Never,” answers Longfellow. ‘I am trying to solve the ques- 
tion of the change in the literary taste of the public. What else has 
this man Frost written ?”’ 


“When I see birches bend to left and right 
Across the lines of straighter, darker trees 
I like to think some boy’s been swinging them 
But swinging doesn’t bend them down to stay. 
Ice storms do that.” 


“He looks up quickly to see a reminiscent twinkle in each man’s 


eye, so continues: 
= . Often you must have seen them 

Loaded with ice, a sunny winter morning 

After a rain. They click upon themselves 

As the breeze rises, and turns many colors 

As the stir cracks and crazes their enamel. 

Soon the Sun’s warmth makes them shed crystal shells 
Shattering and avalanching in the snow.” 


“Jove! that’s a familiar setting,” interrupts Lowell quickly. 
“Don’t you remember the ice storms in the grove at Elmwood ? 
The trees were irridescent spectra when the sun came out.”’ 

Holmes nods appreciatively. “I’ve seen it many a time from 
Beacon Hill. One was only conscious of the mass of shining tree 
tops, on the Common—an ever changing rainbow. But go on.” 
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“And they seem not to break, the once they’re bowed 
So low for long, they never right themselves.” 


“No they never do,” agrees Whittier. ‘I’ve seen them arching 
the ground for miles and miles around my farm.” 
“T should prefer to have some boy bend them 
As he went out and in to fetch the cows, 


Whose only play was what he found himself, 
Summer and Winter, and could play alone.” 


“T know that boy,” remarks Whittier half to himself. Uncon- 
sciously his eyes meet Whitman’s. <A gleam of appreciative under- 
standing passes between them. 

“‘So was I once a swinger of birches 
And so I dream of going back to be. 
Its when I’m weary of considerations 
And like is too much like a pathless wood 
Where your face burns and tickles with the cobwebs, 
Broken across it, and one eye is weeping 
From a twig’s having lashed across it open 
I'd like to get away from earth awhile 
And then come back to it and begin over. 


I'd like to go by climbing a birch tree 

And climb black branches up a snow white trunk 
Toward Heaven... . 

One could do worse than be a swinger of birches.” 


“Philosophically and forcefully expressed,’ declares Holmes, 
with a smile of memory that takes him back to boyhood days. 
There is an answering gleam in all their faces. Unconsciously they 
include the old man in the corner and he reciprocates. 

Lowell muses: 

“T’d like to get away from earth awhile 
And then come back to it and begin over.” 

“What is the truth of the spell, Whitman? Help us to analyze 

“He appeals to our imagination, through just that little word.”’ 

“Truth ?” 

“Truth, and simplicity of speech.” 

“And appreciation of the beautiful in Nature,” adds Whittier. 
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“And imagination,” continues Lowell. ‘‘But do you realize 
how instead of satisfying you he stimulates. These are not com- 
plete pictures in themselves. There’s nothing finite in them. It’s 
creative realism.” 

“<The thoughts of the boy are long, long, thoughts,’ 
Longfellow. ‘But he has said it better than I.”’ 

“Or I,” returns Whitman, quietly. ‘You feel surprised at my 
admission ?” for they all look up inquiringly. ‘I own I do myself. 
But listening to your conversation and your readings of the poems 
made me realize how much I catalogued and how little I classified. 
I was so in love with the universe, that it seemed impossible to leave 
anything out. Perhaps it would have been better to have said 
fewer things in a clear-cut way. But,’ with a twinkle he continues, 
“T sowed the seeds, anyway. The off shoots seem to be bearing 
good fruit.” 

“They are better when pruned, Whitman,” agrees Holmes 
dryly. ‘But help us out a bit, since you seem to know them so 
well.” 

“T was looking at this one called ‘Patterns,’’’ responds Whit- 
man, “just before you all came in,” as he picked up Men, Women 
and Ghosts. “It is written by a kinswoman of yours, Lowell.” 

“A Lowell?” queries that sage, with a slight inflection to voice 
as well as to eyebrow. 

“She wasn’t expecting you back, you see,’ 
quietly. “Even a Lowell can err.” 

‘Patterns’?”’ asks Whittier quickly. 

“It is too long to read inits entirety. But I give you its pith: 

“T walked down the garden paths, 
And all the daffodils, 
Are blowing, and the bright blue squills, 
I walked down the patterned garden paths 
In my stiff brocaded gown 
With powdered hair, and jewelled fan, 
I too am a rare pattern, as I wander down 
The garden paths. 
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returns Holmes 


In Summer and in Winter I shall walk 
Up and down 
The patterned garden paths 
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In my stiff brocaded gown. 

The squills and daffodils 

Will give place to pillared roses and to asters, and to snow. 
I shall go 

Up and down 

In my gown 

Gorgeously arrayed, 

Boned and stayed, 

And the softness of my body will be guarded from embrace, 
By each button, hook and lace. 

For the man who should loose me is dead, 

Fighting with the Duke of Flanders 

In a pattern called a war. 

Christ! What are patterns for?” 


“Tt is a distinct picture certainly,’’ remarks Lowell thought- 
fully, “And the coloring is graphic. On the other hand, it hardly 
appeals to the emotions. Compare it with ‘Maude.’ I have tried 
to read the latter aloud, but broke down in the effort.” 

“So have I,” adds Longfellow. ‘But this age is not apprecia- 
tive of sentiment, I fear. That is one reason why—’” and he glances 
toward the bookcases. 

“But don’t you get the almost mad cry of this woman, fighting 
in desperation against restraint?’’ demands Holmes, quickly. 
“Tt is deeper suffering than sentiment can know. It is more than 
‘The black, bat, night,’ that has flown. It is the heart itself, and 
reason is tottering. I have had too many patients in such mental 
anguish not to understand that call. They cannot be restrained. 
They must be humored.”’ 

“Or freed,” suggests Whitman, potently. 

“Or freed,’’ echoes Longfellow, thoughtfully. “It is the cry 
against conservative form, the plea for originality. Whitman, that 
is what you were struggling for, and we—we were the patterns.” 

“Yes,”’ agrees Lowell, thoughtfully, after a moment’s silence. 
“That is probably why—” 

“Tt is,” affirms Holmes decisively. 

“But haven’t we wandered rather far from poetry into philos- 
ophy ?”’ queries Lowell. 

“Tt was the understanding of the new school we were searching,”’ 
replies Longfellow. ‘The new psychology that prefers this to— 
ours.” 
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“But does unmetered prose always answer the purpose ?”’ 
queries Holmes. ‘‘Is there no place for rhythmic verse ?”’ 

“Yes there is,” answered Whitman quickly looking through 
Men, Women and Ghosts. 

“Here is a poem, ‘The Cremona violin,’ in true Chaucerian 
meter, and an epic, early eighteenth-century poem, that only Pope 
could rival in phrase and idiom, to say nothing of ‘Red Slippers’ in 
a style that beats my own. Your kinswoman is versatile Lowell, as 
well as talented. But as to poetry itself. Its true fundamental 
qualities must always remain the same.” 

“And they are?” 

“The wording and construction to suit the thought.”’ 

“Then there is always room for the lyric ?”’ 

“And always room for the unmetered verse.”’ 

“Tt must then possess true appreciation of values.” 

They pause in their conversation, for the voices of a man and 
woman are apparent in the next room. 

“A living poem is one that is felt first, and thought out after- 
wards. It begins with a lump in the throat, and a homesickness, 
ora lovesickness.’”’ It is the woman’s voice speaking. 

“That is Robert Frost’s version ?”’ the man is asking. 

“Yes, as he described it this afternoon. Later when some one 
asked him to define poetry, he answered, ‘If I were forced to 
give a definition, it would be this—words that have become deeds.’ 
I thought of the old fireside poems. For they hold a real niche in 
our early lives, don’t they? And I want the children to know them 
aswedid. Sonny is learning the ‘The Barefoot Boy’ now. But the 
‘Children’s Hour’ is the favorite.” 

“He must learn ‘Old Ironsides’ next,”’ his father replies sternly. 

“Words that have become deeds ?”’ the wife laughs. “But they 
do begin with a ‘lump in the throat, or a homesickness, or a love- 
sickness’ don’t they, dear? We enjoy our newer poets. Their 
ideas are more in keeping with ours, perhaps, because they are of the 
present time. But will any ever take the place in our hearts of 
Lowell and Longfellow, of Whittier and Holmes?” 

(Four gray spectres in the other room draw closer together. 
There is a moisture in their eyes, as they glance affectionately at 
their dusty books.) 
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e?” “And Whitman?” the question is being asked. 
“Well, Whitman doesn’t really belong with them. He was a 

ugh forerunner of the new school and fought against the superficiality ) i oa 

growing up around our aesthetic, conservative ideals. I admire his ‘tig 
rian courage. But his best thoughts are buried in a mass of weeds. Do . 
ope any of them strike home ?”’ a 
? in «Passage, immediate passage, the blood burns in my veins’ ?”’ 
|, as her husband quotes. 
ntal “Passage to India,” she nods with answering gleam. 


A curtain of gray mist is gradually descending on the Beacon 
Hill House. Once more the majestic strains of music seem to 
enrich the air in ever swelling chorus. 


Away, O soul! hoist instantly the anchor. 
Cut the hawsers—haul out—shake every sail. 
Have we not stood like trees in the ground, long enough ? 


and It is the rumble of the bass viols in restless restraint. But the 
wind instruments quickly respond. 
ter- Sail forth—steer for the deep waters, only, 
ess, Reckless of soul, exploring, I with thee, and thee with me. 
It is the clarion call, answered by the full orchestra, in ever 
increasing crescendo. 
one For we are bound where man has not yet dared to go. 

- The conductor’s baton whirls with emphatic force. Beckoning, 
ds. he challenges the orchestra to come forward. They respond with 
full fortissimo. 
ni And we will risk the ship, ourselves, and all.’’ 

: The first violins now have the lead. 
ily. O my brave soul, 
ney O, farther, farther sail. 
mn The triumphant air grows dulcet now. But the diminuendo is 
~ not, because the strains are dying out. They are carryingon. And 
the we must follow if we would still hear them. 

of O daring joy, but safe! Are they not all seas of God? 

O farther, farther, farther sail! 
er 
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A SHORT COURSE IN STRAIGHT THINKING 


HOXIE NEALE FAIRCHILD 


The college instructor who believes that after acquiring the table 
manners of conventional literacy the student should learn to use 
the language as an instrument of reason is the man to whom this 
paper is addressed. In a very curt and concentrated way I mean 
to describe an attempt to connect logic with rhetoric in the study 
of composition. About the desirability of such an attempt there 
is no time to argue. To the reader who remarks that logic and 
rhetoric combine in argumentation, however, I may say that argu- 
mentation (ghastly word!) can be taught only through written or 
oral debate, and that debating is in practice a game in which you 
try to convince somebody of something whether that something 
happens to be true or not. Logic is not “pleasing, persuading, and 
moving to action”; it is the keen, quiet, honest process by which 
one arrives at valid conclusions within one’s own mind; and its 
outward and visible sign is a style as different from that of the clever 
debater as the style of Socrates from that of Protagoras. 

The experiment was tried in my section of English eA1—eAa2, 
the course in Freshman English given under the Department of 
Extension Teaching of Columbia University. The term ‘“exten- 
sion” should not indicate that the problem was a special one. The 
course is given on the campus, and carries with it full college credit. 
My section was composed chiefly of students of collegiate age and 
mental caliber who were unable because of outside work or because 
of some technical irregularity in preparation to attend the regular 
morning classes and take a complete academic program. In the 
group of twenty-six, about equally divided between men and women, 
there were a few students of exceptional maturity and ability, but 
these were counterbalanced by several ‘‘lame ducks,’ whose ambi- 
tion to matriculate in the college was ill founded. On the whole the 
conditions were those of an average college section in Freshman 
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The class meets twice a week throughout the academic year 
for periods of seventy-five minutes. Each student has a short 
private conference with the instructor every week. 

English eA1, the first semester, gives training in description and 
exposition. The course culminates in a long research theme, but 
the aim of the whole term is quite frankly to establish habits of 
literacy. 

English eA2, the second semester, begins with eight weeks of 
imaginative composition. ‘The work comprises autobiography, the 
familiar essay, and the materials of story-writing. The remaining 
seven weeks are devoted to “composition of ideas.” Here the 
general syllabus of the course calls for the study of persuasion. Now 
I did not want my students to tackle persuasion because I knew 
that they thought fuzzily, and that they would never persuade 
anyone of anything until their own mental processes operated in 
accordance with the laws of thought. For the fifteen periods of 
persuasion, therefore, I obtained permission to substitute what I 
called ‘‘A Short Course in Straight Thinking.” 

In this miniature course the project method was employed, 
though not always with orthodox strictness. Each assignment was 
regarded as a definite problem to be solved by the student. Instead 
of being told in advance just how to solve it, he struck out for him- 
self, made plenty of errors, and applied to the next problem what- 
ever he had learned from his mistakes.- The classroom procedure 
was as inductive as possible. The students were made to discuss 
each other’s work and to draw their own conclusions as to the prin- 
ciples of thinking. But when the class discussions became thor- 
oughly muddled, as not infrequently happened, I did not hesitate 
to dogmatize. It is indeed, as Erasmus Darwin said, a 


Delightful task, to watch with curious eyes 
Soft forms of thought in infant bosoms rise; 


yet occasionally the forms of thought are so soft that they need a 
little stiffening. Much as I should like to be a playground superin- 
tendent, my profession sometimes forces me to impart information. 

The assignments of the course will now be described, with brief 
comments on the results of each. 
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I. THE BASES OF OPINION 

Written assignment.—Take some proposition in which you believe 
so strongly that it seems almost axiomatic. Give a frank and 
detailed statement of your reasons for believing it. Do not argue 
in favor of your belief, but investigate it and try to account for it. 
To what extent is your belief based on personal knowledge of the 
facts? On the authority of others? On the notion that what you 
hope is true must be true? 

Papers were read in class. The opinions selected for investi- 
gation ran from ‘‘ Nature is benevolent” to “All policemen have 
big feet.”” Most students simply assumed the truth of a proposition 
and argued in favor of it. The comments of their classmates made 
them reverse the process, and disclosed how few of their opinions 
had any rational basis. 

Il. THE PASSIONAL ELEMENT IN THINKING 

Oral assignment.—Be prepared to give a five-minute speech 
showing the influence of instinctive desires and of emotions on our 
reasoning. Support your statements with illustrations drawn from 
newspaper editorials, political speeches, or similar material showing 
that people frequently think with their hearts. 

Many of the speeches illustrated the influence of instinct on 
action rather than on reasoning. After I had given a few examples 
of the influence of feeling on thinking, the students seemed to under- 
stand the tendency to “rationalize” emotion. We decided that, 
of two alternatives, the more pleasing one is not necessarily the 
more probable. 

III. PERCEPTION, MEMORY, AND INFERENCE 


Written assignment.—Select some proposition which you would 
like to prove. Then give an exact account of an incident which you 
saw with your own eyes and which seems to bear out the truth of 
the proposition. Use an incident which happened some time ago 
in order to illustrate both perception and memory. 

Several papers were read aloud. The class took notes, and then 
“cross-examined the witness.” The questions brought out very 
clearly typical fallacies of perception and memory, and showed what 
sweeping inferences we are prone to draw from inadequate observa- 
tion. 
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IV. AUTHORITY 

Oral assignment.—Present in a five-minute speech the views of 
one or more authorities in support of some statement which you 
would like to prove. 

The speeches showed a tendency to regard any printed source 
agreeing with the speaker as divinely inspired. Discussion brought 
out some criteria for selecting authorities, and showed that we should 
turn to authorities for facts rather than for ready-made opinions. 


V. DEFINITION, CLASSIFICATION, AND DIVISION 

Written assignment.—Write an essay on the subject, “Are We 
Progressing ?”’ 

As was expected, the result of this assignment was utter chaos. 
From the confusion, however, arose a realization of the necessity 
of defining terms. The logical requirements of definition were 
explained through examination of good and bad definitions, and the 
class analyzed fallacies arising from confusion between different 
classes of terms. We treated the logical side of classification and 
division in a non-technical way by connecting it with the outlining 
of an essay. 

VI. THE LOGIC OF RHETORICAL PRECEPT 

Written assignment.—F ind, or invent, and bring to class examples 
of: lack of agreement in number between relative pronoun and 
antecedent; a participle with no noun to which it can refer; a 
subordinate clause placed in such a way as to make a sentence inco- 
herent; a case in which there is insufficient or confusing linking 
between two sentences expressing partly conflicting ideas. Explain 
each error not in terms of rhetoric, but in terms of logic; that is, 
show that it arises from muddled thinking, and that it is wrong 
because it would create confusion in the reader’s mind. 

This assignment was overambitious. Errors were produced, but 
it was necessary for me to interpret them. I tried to show that 
mechanical correctness and clear thinking are inextricably inter- 
woven, and that errors in composition are fallacies in logic. 


VII. DEDUCTION IN GEOMETRY 


Oral assignment.—Be prepared to go to the board, just as in 
a mathematics class, and demonstrate an elementary proposition 
in plane geometry. 
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The class was amused at the novelty of turning English A into 
a geometry class. Quite plainly they had regarded geometry as a 
subject to be studied in vacuo, utterly without regard to general 
processes of thought. The demonstrations established the char- 
acteristics of deductive proof. I then explained the syllogism as 
simply as possible, and suggested the obvious perils connected with 
the use of deduction in non-geometrical fields. 


VIll. DEDUCTION IN RHETORIC 


Written assignment.—Find in some newspaper, magazine, or 
book an example of deductive argument based upon an assumption 
which you believe to be fallacious. Expose the fallacy. 

Some students presented a still more fallacious counter- 
argument, but others showed real power of analysis. The latter 
had discovered for themselves how to test enthymemes by expanding 
them into syllogisms, and a little explanation sufficed to systematize 
this knowledge. With this weapon representative fallacies of 
deduction were attacked in class. 


IX. INDUCTION IN EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE 


Oral assignment.—Be prepared to give an account of some 
laboratory experiment. What does it prove and just why does it 
prove it ? 

As in the case of geometry, the students had a glib technique, 
but little comprehension of the broader significance of the subject. 
Examination of the experiments in the light of logic showed the 
processes by which scientific laws are established. From such 
simple assertions as “I ate something last night that disagreed with 
me. It must have been those oysters,’’ we discovered methods of 
testing causal relations—methods which bore some resemblance 
to those of John Stuart Mill. 


X. INDUCTION IN RHETORIC 
Written assignment.—Write an essay designed to show that some 
circumstance or combination of circumstances is the cause of some 
phenomenon. 
Many of the papers were decidedly good. There was plenty of 
material, however, from which to illustrate incomplete analysis of 
the facts, and especially the post hoc ergo propter hoc fallacy. 
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XI. ANALOGY 


Oral assignment.—Be prepared to give a short speech supporting 
a proposition by the method of comparison; that is, argue that 
because a set of circumstances produce certain conditions in the 
past or in foreign countries, a similar set of circumstances will pro- 
duce the same conditions in America today. 

The speakers often failed to distinguish between essential and 
superficial similarities, but were quick to find flaws in the speeches 
of their fellow-students. The criticisms offered by the class showed 
the possibilities and limitations of analogy. The fact that analogy 
is a fruitful source of hypotheses gave me a starting-point for an 
explanation of hypotheses in relation to constructive thinking. 


XII. MENTAL GYMNASTICS 


There was no assignment for this period. The class was at work 
on the essay called for in the next lesson. We considered hypothet- 
ical syllogisms, disjunctive syllogisms, and dilemmas; and analyzed 
a miscellaneous list of fallacious statements. Each student was 
given a simple logical problem to answer orally. 


XIII. HYPOTHESES 


Written assignment.—Form a hypothesis in any field. Test it 
by every means at your disposal, and present the results of your 
investigation. Is the hypothesis valid; must it be discarded 
entirely; or can it be modified so as to accord with the evidence ? 
You may choose a strictly scientific subject if it provides opportunity 
for composition. 

This assignment, it will be noted, is essentially the same as that 
with which the course commenced, except that it imposes scientific 
method upon the analysis of opinion. Although some of the essays 
were mere argumentative themes, the class as a whole showed an 
increased willingness and ability to test their hopes in the light of the 
facts. In a gratifyingly large number of cases the student found 
that the hypothesis did not fit the facts, and instead of distorting 
the facts discarded or modified the hypothesis. One girl, for exam- 
ple, started out with the hypothesis that environment is more impor- 
tant than heredity, but arrived at the opposite conclusion. To 
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recognize the truth of that which runs counter to our desires is to 
achieve a triumph of intellectual courage. 


XIV. THE LIFE OF REASON 


No assignment was given out for this period. The class asked 
questions about any points which had perplexed them, and there 
was a brisk review of the “high spots” of the course. I closed the 
hour with a short talk in which I tried to dispel certain obscurantist 
prejudices against straight thinking by showing that right reason 
brings with it a higher beauty and happiness than sentimental 
illusion. 

XV. FINAL EXAMINATION 

I. a) Expand this enthymeme into a syllogism and comment on 
the validity of the conclusion: “As a member of the common people 
of this great nation he can be trusted to do what is right.” 

b) What conclusion arises from this hypothetical syllogism: 
“Tf he goes, I shall remain; I shall remain; Therefore—.” 

c) Comment on the logic of: ‘How can people say that the 
American college fails to educate when so many of our college men 
fought, bled, and died in Flanders Fields ?”’ 

d) Comment on the logic of: ‘‘Good college spirit cannot exist 
unless we have a winning football team; and so if we are to win the 
N.Y.U. game every man must be heart and soul behind the team.” 

II. You are a college instructor in Freshman English, and have 
just about decided to “flunk”’ Bill Blarney. But Bill tells you 
that he would surely have done passing work except for his partici- 
pation in the “‘Varsity Show’’; and he pleads that he should not 
be penalized for his devotion to Alma Mater. Describe the steps 
which you would take to test the accuracy of Bill’s statement. 
Granting that he is right as to the cause of his failure, what would 
you do about his mark? Why? 

Part I of this paper concerns deduction. The enthymeme in 
(a) expands into a syllogism of which the major premise is open 
to attack, and which illustrates also the fallacy of division (that 
what is true of the whole is true of all the parts). In (6) the hypo- 
thetical syllogism gives no conclusion whatever because the con- 
ditional part of the major premise is not affirmed in the minor. 
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- Missing the point is exemplified in (c), and arguing in a circle in 
(d). Part II calls for knowledge of inductive method. The prob- 
lem involves testing a supposed causal connection and deciding 
upon a reasonable course of action in a situation open to emotional 

d influences. 
e The results of this examination, and of the little course in general, 
. were satisfactory. It goes without saying that students who were 
st congenitally stupid when the work began were congenitally stupid 
mn when it ended. But the good students blossomed forth strikingly; 
al and the ‘“‘C” group, though they produced no very brilliant or 
searching analyses, showed in the examination that “will to reason”’ 
which the world needs so much more than the “will to believe.” 
- The attempt to think straight resulted in a rather high degree of 
A. firmness and clarity of expression. Conscientiousness in the use 
of terms led to precision of diction; and the desire to state a proposi- 
se tion in the clearest possible way resulted in a clean, compact, orderly 


sentence-structure. 
- The usefulness of the work was necessarily limited by the brief 
time at our disposal. There was time enough to expose the vices 


- of illogical thought, but not enough to acquire habits of logical 
sot thought. Thus the course was largely critical and destructive; 
-“ and though heaven knows much destruction needed to be done, 
1”? there should have been more constructive work. ‘The trial-and- 
_ error method is not at its best when the errors are not redeemed by 
eventual success. 

. Another difficulty was that the students spun their webs of 
oat induction and deduction out of their own irrational entrails. Self- 
ps reliance in intellectual matters is desirable, but what if there is no 
i intellectual self on which to rely? ‘‘Take some proposition”’ 


ld sounds easy to the teacher, but terribly hard to the student who has 
nothing to say. In a longer course, therefore, training in logic 


tn should be supplemented by some collection of essays which will 
-_ stimulate thought, provide a common basis for class discussion, and 


™ serve as models of constructive logic. 

Where students are given some ‘Introduction to Philosophy” 
or general orientation course which includes logic, the Freshman 
English class is set free to apply to composition the scientific prin- 
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ciples which it is learning from those best qualified to impart them. 
In this course I sometimes felt that I was teaching badly what the 
Department of Philosophy should be teaching well. My purpose, 
naturally, was not to study scientific method for its own sake, but 
for the sake of its influence on composition; yet it was too often 
necessary to stray beyond those “common topics” which Aristotle 
declares are the province of rhetoric, far into the field of those “‘ spe- 
cial topics’ from which rhetoric draws its material. Until that edu- 
cational Utopia is attained in which every part of the curriculum 
co-ordinates perfectly with every other part, such excursions cannot 
be avoided. 

At present the intellectual imports into the land of rhetoric are 
so meager that teachers of English must conduct cattle raids into 
border countries of the mind. In the land of logic there is good 
stout fare to flush the cheeks and quicken the pulse of Dame Elo- 
quence. From my own experience I can assure my clansmen that 
even a hasty and ill-supported raid over the borders of logic will not 
be quite in vain. 


THE NO-MAN’S-LAND OF WRITING 
DORA DAVIS FARRINGTON 


“Why, there is no standard of punctuation! No two authorities 
agree.” 

It was a college student who spoke, doubly confident in her 
glib quotation and her assured hope of freedom of practice in this 
no-man’s-land of writing. Her words stirred a memory of Pope’s 
protest some two hundred years before: 


Comma-points they set exactly right, 
And ’twere a sin to rob them of their mite. 


Two hundred years of protest these two voiced, the difference 
being that Pope knew there was a standard and the Freshman 
knew there was none! 

If anyone believes that there has been no progress in the five 
hundred years since the three marks of Caxton’s time, if anyone 
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thinks that a simple and flexible technique of punctuation has 
not yet been developed in this practical workaday world where 
it is so desirable to get one’s ideas over quickly to the other man, 
then let him examine our modern business textbooks and manuals! 

The simple fact is that today the agreement in working practice 
is extraordinary. Of the close or stiff punctuation of thirty years 
ago it is not necessary to speak, for it has disappeared save in legal 
or ecclesiastical formularies. But in the practice of the present 
open punctuation there is remarkable unanimity, to repeat, both 
in the newer school, which reduces the application of the eleven 
marks to a definite illuminating set of principles sometimes as low 
as eighteen; and in the older school which, without attempt to 
analogous grouping, still enumerates every case of application, 
reaching as high as seventy-five particulars. To ascertain what 
unanimity might exist, 22 modern textbooks on open punctuation 
were examined for the specifications, ranging from 18 to 75 according 
to whether grouped or enumerated. This involved an examination 
of 1,539 applied rules presented with many illustrations. Out of 
the 1,539 specific cases inspected, there were but 6 contradictions! 
Further, these were in most cases of minor nature and rare use, 
and in a fair way to be resolved by the cogent reasoning of one 
of the latest authorities. Certainly punctuation is standardized! 
Until a new type of sentence structure appears it will stay 
standardized! 

Perhaps it will not be amiss to restate briefly here exactly how 
the best authorities today regard the eleven marks as applied to 
the individual sentence. 

Period 
1. Follows an abbreviation 
2. Follows the end of a declarative or an unexclamatory imperative 
sentence 
Question mark 
3. Follows a complete question, sometimes within a sentence, usually 
at the end 


Exclamation point 


4. Follows any exclamatory expression, sometimes within a sentence, 
usually at the end 
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Comma 
The comma is used to separate words, phrases, and clauses felt to be 
slightly distinct both in sense and grammatical structure 
5. Words, phrases, and clauses in series 
6. Before and after a word or group of words inserted independently, 
so as to leave the rest of the sentence grammatically complete, yet 
not constituting a parenthesis, as vocatives, appositives, etc. 
. To separate from the main clause a preceding long clause, long phrase, 
or independent element like the nominative absolute 
8. To point non-restrictive phrases and clauses, adjective or adverbial, 
which amplify, describe, or modify 
9. To introduce short quotations and indicate interruptions and resump- 
tions of them 


Semicolon 
10. After clauses separated by distinct shift from one phase to another 
of a dominating thought, as contrast or before conjunctive adverbs 
11. After clauses involved through the use of the comma 


Colon 
12. To make formal introduction, as a long quotation, or a group of 
particulars equivalent to the idea before the colon 
Bracket 
13. To mark an interpolation by an editor 


Parenthesis 
14. To mark the interpolation by the author of an explanation or new 
information worded in different grammatical structure from the sen- 
tence into which it is inserted 
Dash 
15. To indicate an abrupt interruption of the sentence—whether for 
after-thought, hesitation, emphasis, or to enclose an explanation of 
a previous statement 


A postrophe 
16. To form the possessive case 
17. To indicate contractions 
18. To form plurals of Jetters and figures 


Quotation marks 
19. To inclose a direct quotation—double marks for first quotation and 


single for quotation within quotation 


Occasionally the paragraph itself will require alteration of the 
marks precisely as the paragraph may determine changes in the struc- 
ture of a sentence. But such alternatives and additional uses, 
found chiefly in literary work and scientific tabulations, can also 
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be grouped under customary usages, and are not usually necessary 
for ordinary writing. 

What is necessary today is not more simplification but a changed 
attitude toward punctuation—an attitude so changed as to produce 
results. Let a student once recognize that punctuation is standard- 
ized by good usage, and he knows if he can master the multiplication 
table he can master and apply ig principles of punctuation. Let 
him recognize that these 19 principles, instead of arbitrary com- 
mands, are working methods of men skilled in selling their ideas, 
and he will want them as a part of his business equipment. Let 
him recognize that punctuation is not an additional burden to be 
attempted painfully on rereading his writing, but an aid to be 
applied in the very act of phrasing his ideas clearly and forcefully 
for the other man, and he knows he can manipulate a mark of 
punctuation as skilfully as a prepositional phrase. Let him recog- 
nize all this, and the no-man’s-land of writing will be a permanent 
conquest. 


DOES THE PAGEANT VITALIZE LITERATURE? 
GERTRUDE ENFIELD 


Educators who insist that there must be a high percentage of 
joy in the real education of the real child find in me a devout dis- 
ciple. Therefore, when I saw unmistakably despondent reactions 
in my adolescents to the “Psalm of Life,” ‘Waiting By the Gate,” 
and other prescribed bits of curricula, I recognized a crying need for 
a measure of enrichment, and a large dose of real pleasure. 

After careful consideration, the plan of the pageant appealed to 
me as being particularly valuable, in that it admitted of the vast 
numbers of réles and varied presentations so necessary to the bene- 
fiting of more than a hundred participants. At the same time it 
was an economy in the time limit for actual performance. A device 
for still further enlarging the cast was the reading of the lines by one 
child and the enacting of the pantomine by another in costume, or 
a costumed group. 
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The entire student body (non-participants) knew nothing (sup- 
posedly) of which stories were to be represented, and a lively guessing 

contest, fixing the name of each as they appeared, intensified the 

general enthusiasm. 

The whole program was to be given indoors and necessitated a 
stage setting that was liberal in suggestion. The bigger boys were 
delightfully successful in creating forestry with felled trees, bushes, 
and vines in tubs of earth. Ferma and flowers combined to create 
an atmosphere of sylvan shade and deep woods’ joy which our 
Robin Hood and his merry men thoroughly enjoyed under cover of 
Alfred Noyes’s matchless “Sherwood.”’ 

Occasional fireside scenes, as in Snow Bound and Evangeline, 
requiring a humble set of props, was easily protected by a neutral 
background of screens. We found the forest a valuable back-stage 
setting lending itself to various atmospheres. 

My best readers were of course selected to be the voice for each 
appearance or tableau. They were not in costume, and their lines, 
few in number, were cut from the text itself. Music was used with 
excellent effect, sometimes accompanying the voice, sometimes being 
itself the only voice. For instance, ‘Daffodils’ was read rhyth- 
mically to the melody of ‘Bonnie Doon” (slightly changed) and 
was represented by a group of twenty dear little kindergarteners in 
big yellow hats and capes of green, seated on the stage, swaying to 
the rhythm of the music. And again, the wordless pantomine of 
Rip’s awakening in the Catskills was particularly well supported 
by the first movement of the “Largo” from Xerxes. 

There was some voice music used quite successfully in the ‘‘ Forty 
Singing Seamen”’ exploit, since those rollicking salts sang for them- 
selves in no uncertain tones. They suddenly found themselves 
enjoying great popularity with the student body. ‘The perfectly 
bloodthirsty ‘‘ John Silver and Co.”’ of Treasure Island could never 
have made us shiver so delightfully had they not roared lustily in 
their own terrible voices, ‘‘Fifteen men on a dead man’s chest,” 
etc., to a perfectly gruesome tune. 

Living"pictures of some of the great poets were so startlingly 
realistic as to be unmistakable. I certainly did not expect such 
successful make-up from seventh and eighth graders. Shakespeare 
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was so miraculously realistic as to shock me, for I had left him to his 
own devices and the credit was all his. 

The closing feature of the pageant was cut from Tennyson’s 
“Holy Grail,” which I always use in preparing the class for The 
Vision of Sir Launfal. This was of course Grade VIII A work and 
was particularly valuable, since the knights and ladies of King 
Arthur’s court made their own costumes. In fact, the library was 
thronged for two weeks with youthful enthusiasts frantically search- 
ing for pictures of period costumes. Many heated debates occurred 
over correct field armor and styles for ladies-in-waiting. After- 
school meetings were held, patterns were cut, and aluminum paint 
circulated freely among valiant knights of the Round Table, as they 
sternly fitted on brown paper armor. Shields, swords, spears, and 
even tricky helmets daunted them not! Such enthusiasm was 
bound to win out, and it did. 

The pageant was the result of two weeks’ work of actual prepara- 
tion with one hundred fifty children in the cast. ‘The results were 
so happy and so satisfactory that I cannot concede that any other 
literature project has greater educational value. 


CORRELATING THE SCHOOL PAPER AND 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


KELSEY GUILFOIL 


Since accuracy is one of the primary objects of teaching composi- 
tion, and is also chief requisite in news-writing, the English teacher 
whose task it is to supervise the publication of the high-school paper 
will find accuracy to be the common ground upon which a correla- 
tion of class work and student journalism can best be effected. 
Ability to train students in the accurate expression of ideas will 
compensate for a lack of technical knowledge of news-writing. 

With the object of accuracy in mind, then, the teacher may 
adapt the plan of correlating the school paper with English composi- 
tion in one of two ways. He may make no systematic combination 
of the two; but get himself appointed faculty adviser for the paper. 
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He may then make use of this office in a kindly, sympathetic way, 
correcting the faults of composition as they appear, pointing out the 
mistakes to the students, and in so doing plant little seeds of knowl- 
edge in the minds of a few of the students that may grow and bear 
fruit in formal composition work. The defect of this method lies 
in the fact that only a comparatively small number of students, 
ordinarily, are engaged in work on the school paper. The other way 
is to provide that work done for the school paper will be considered 
a part of the work in composition or accepted as such. Iam inclined 
to favor this scheme as the best of all, as it permits of a greater range 
of work and more possibilities of adjustment to circumstances. 

Under the last-named plan, the paper would remain under 
student management. Students could participate in its publica- 
tion voluntarily; but English students particularly would be urged 
to take part. The assignments in composition would be made in 
pairs, for an alternative choice, that is, the theme assignment for 
a particular day would consist of some typical composition topic, 
or the alternative of writing something suitable for the paper. In 
determining the latter choice, the teacher would confer with the 
editor of the paper, and between them they might give out assign- 
ments to pupils in much the same way that the city editor of a news- 
paper apportions assignments to his reporters. Most of the details 
of the plan would need to be adjusted to conditions in the school, 
but the elements of voluntary participation and acceptance of news- 
paper articles as theme work, being the important points, should be 
retained. 

It will be noticed that the question of giving credit for extra- 
curricular activity takes care of itself, for the work becomes a part 
of the curriculum if the student chooses to make it so. However, 
if there should be any students who are writing for the school paper 
but who are not enrolled in any class in which English composition 
is taught, they will of course be given no English credit. 

The teacher may handle the newspaper assignments exactly as 
other themes are handled, marking and criticizing them, and return- 
ing them for revision or re-writing. Grades will be given solely on 
the merit of composition—exactly the same standards will be used 
as for other themes. Their acceptance for publication, however, 
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will probably depend upon other considerations: the amount of 
material which can be published and the conformity of the article 
to the needs of the publication. The teacher should see to it, how- 
ever, that the exceptionally meritorious themes do not go unpub- 
lished. Thus two incentives to do better work will be provided: 
good grades and the pleasure of “ breaking into print.” 

As it would hardly be advisable to allow a newspaper assignment 
for each meeting of the class, since in that case too much material 
probably would result, such assignments should probably be limited 
in number. The amount of newspaper copy to be produced is one 
of the details which will be governed by circumstances, but in most 
high schools one newspaper assignment each week would provide 
sufficient material, allowing for the rejection of unsuitable or unsat- 
isfactory contributions. It should be clearly understood that each 
theme is to be regarded as a class assignment first, and that its 
acceptance for a grade in English composition does not imply its 
acceptance for publication. For example, three or four students 
might write a news story covering a single baseball game. All of 
the stories handed in might be passably written—indeed, might all 
deserve the same grade. One, however, might be the most suitable 
for publication, being livelier, more vivid, or most appealing to 
student interests. In such a case as this, it would be wise for the 
teacher to let the judgment of the student editors take precedence 
of his own. In other words, the teacher is to be the judge of com- 
position, the students themselves the judges of what is a good news 
story. 

On the other hand, if the teacher ventures to criticize their 
journalistic qualities, his criticisms should not be based upon aca- 
demic considerations; but rather upon a genuine knowledge of the 
requirements of news-writing. Most of the later textbooks on 
composition devote sections to newspaper-writing, and from these 
the teacher may get some good working ideas of the requirements. 
But in the main his criticisms should be confined to standards of 
accuracy, which, as stated before, is the common ground of rhetoric 
and journalism. 
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THE ROUND TABLE 


JUDGES OF THE QUICK AND THE DEAD 


Apparently I have been lapsing into what has been recently called 
tired radicalism. Of late I have been lolling back in the chair of liberal- 
ism, believing that I had reduced my own teaching of grammar to the 
essentials and had discarded formalism and old fogyism; and along comes 
a voice from another camp—a voice crying for the burial, with bell, book, 
and candle, of a dead corpse which I had always considered reasonably 
alive, as much so, at least, as many of the more or less comatose things 
which we ask our students to become acquainted with. And since 
I expect to continue teaching English, and have no desire to see my 
profession degenerate into that of morgue keeping, I first rush to question 
the evidence. Is the rule regarding shall and will, as expounded and 
exemplified by Woolley and others in the medieval spirit of 1907, now 
obsolete as a guide to the progressive American language ? 

The writer in the November English Journal quotes Baldwin’s 
plea for reference to dictionaries as authorities on current good usage. 
Excellent! I turn to the New International. The comment parallels the 
medievalism of Woolley, with no concession to the progressive American 
language except a comment to the effect that the words are often incor- 
rectly used. Under shall, incidentally, the New International explains 
at length several variations from apparent regularity in practice— 
variations which the author of the Journal article mentions as exceptions 
which medieval (1907) rhetoricians were ‘forced to record” in trying 
to enforce the set rule, as if the business of a rhetorician were, in Pro- 
crustean fashion, to fit every example of usage to a set rule. I turn to 
the New Standard and find there also no concession to the living American 
language—merely a general statement of the irregularities in the use of 
the words concerned, and an attempt to explain in an intelligible way 
the departures from the norm. The Oxford Dictionary, which sometimes 
explains American usage more fully than our own authorities, and which 
contains a six-page discussion of shall, is likewise hopelessly medieval 
in regard to these words, adhering, with variations only in greater fullness 
of detail, to the spirit of 1907. 

And now, when the lexicographical mountains and rocks have all 
fled away, whither shall we fly for refuge? Unabashed, we turn to “the 
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almost universal practice in American speech,” and seek to use it to 
establish will alone for futurity and an a vented or modified will or shall 
for determination or promise. But what do we mean by “almost 
universal’? Among newspapers? Among modern writers? Among 
teachers of English? Among the illiterate? Among schoolboys? 
Among the average Americans, whoever they may be? If I were to 
stop the next hundred persons whom I meet, and inveigle them into 
forming sentences containing a first personal pronoun used as an attribute 
complement, I should (sic) be running no risk to lay a bet at any odds 
that eighty of the sentences would be “It’s me,” or “It’s us.” Because 
this is true in the place where I happen to be writing, are we, accordingly, 
to hold a public burial for “It is I”? Because vast multitudes say 
had ought and hadn’t ought, must we say that these forms represent modern 
American usage freeing itself from the medievalism of 1907, and hail 
them with acclaim as worthy substitutes for the obsolete should or 
ought not? Because many newspapers regularly say aphasia when they 
mean amnesia, need we say, “The king is dead. Long live the usurper”’ ? 

The fact is, as I see it, that English teachers need to adopt standards 
for affirmative teaching in matters of primary significance, and forget 
less important matters on which we might teach negatively. If a thing 
is of the past, and dead, we can afford to let the dead past bury it, as it 
will very effectively. But if we insist upon burying it ourselves, let 
us be reasonably sure that it is dead before we proceed with the ceremony. 
Those language customs which are not dead, it is our duty to find a 
reason for—and to pass on that reason to our students. 

For we, as teachers, have no right to be purely mirrors of common 
usage or belief. The fact that in common usage postage stamps are 
lingually moistened is no reason for including in a book on commercial 
correspondence a rule prescribing that method of procedure. The fact 
that common usage confuses shal] and will and depends upon pneumatic 
emphasis to convey a meaning is no reason for condemning an author 
or teacher who tries to formulate the language tendency which has 
developed through perhaps a score of centuries and has been well fixed 
for nearly three, into an intelligible form so that the speaker may be able 
to express his ideas by the choice of his words rather than by the quantity 
of his breath. We need not be purists to believe that certain standards 
and conventions of language are worth encouraging in the interests of 
the language itself, and that we are as negligent of our duty to society 
if we neglect them as is the leader of industry who refuses to teach 
valuable but slightly known industrial methods, or the leader of science 
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who holds to the commonly accepted scientific view in the face of evidence 
that another view explains scientific phenomena more accurately. 

But now someone, like the critic in the literary society, asks for my 
constructive argument. Briefly, I believe that the teacher of English 
will best serve his profession, and consequently society, by accepting 
views something like these: 

The function of the dictionary is to record usage, its aim being encyclo- 
pedic and informational, and, if one attends to its explanatory remarks (obs., 
coll., etc.) it is the best criterion of usage because it has facilities for observation 
not possessed by the individual observer. 

In all the various possible forms of expression there is probably a best 
way to say any particular thing, and the teacher is an agent of the intellectual 
sifting and winnowing processes necessary to the finding and proclaiming of 
that preferred usage. 

When a formerly accepted rule is definitely obsolete, there is no educational 
purpose in a public burial ceremony, and the corpse can better be buried 
darkly, at dead of night. Too great haste ill befits the burial of an old friend. 

Language worth teaching is not established by the rule of a textbook 
writer, nor by the whim of the majority, but by the practice of persons who have 
proved their skill in its use and who alone are capable of judging the effectiveness 


of language tools. 
S. D. STEPHENS 


Boys’ TECHNICAL HicH ScHOOL, MILWAUKEE 


AN ILLUMINATING EXPERIENCE WITH A CLASS IN 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


My first year out of college I spent in a little town of two hundred 
people, as teacher in the high school. I was employed to fill the chair 
of English and home economics, but found, upon my arrival, that it 
would be necessary for me to occupy an entire settee, as the principal 
and I taught all of the subjects in a three-year curriculum. 

I had not majored, nor even minored, in English during my college 
course, though I had always been much interested in it. As a conse- 
quence, my ideas of teaching the subject were entirely unhampered, or 
tempered, by advanced theories of pedagogy. Upon my arrival in the 
fall, I had set down before me a brief summary of the work to be covered, 
and I was then left to my own devices. 

The most difficult situation which I faced was a third-year class in 
English literature. The children had managed to complete their fresh- 
man and sophomore English courses with a review of grammar, the 
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principles of composition, some theme preparation, and a study of six 
classics during each year. Even the old familiar torture of monthly 
book reports had been omitted, and the students had, with one or two 
exceptions, reached their Junior year in high school practically without 
doing any reading for pleasure. They came, for the most part, from 
country homes and country schools, where they had had little access 
to books of any kind with the possible exception of the works of Harold 
Bell Wright, Mary J. Holmes, Gene Stratton Porter, and Robert W. 
Chambers. 

Can you imagine such a group of youngsters plunged, with just a 
word of warning, into the mazes of Beowulf, struggling through that 
famous epic only to flounder about more miserably in Caedmon, Cynewulf, 
and the Ancren Riwle? I had accepted the position on very brief notice, 
and although more or less familiar with the material to be presented, 
I had very few ideas on how to make it acceptable to children, and 
especially children with such a meager literary background. They were 
at a stage to enjoy Tom Sawyer, Huckleberry Finn, etc., and not at all 
the mature thinking and phraseology of the great mass of English 
literature. 

It was not to be wondered at that most of them became discouraged 
by the struggle, and some, particularly the boys, began to ask, “‘What’s 
the good of reading aJl this stuff >—Nobody reads it anymore. I don’t 
see what good it’s going to do you anyhow.” 

A discussion of the value of the study of literature, and a résumé of 
early English history and its relation to literature had been taken up 
at the beginning of the course, but it had not served to interest the class 
vitally in Anglo-Saxon, or, in fact, in any literature so far removed from 
their own experience. They needed something concrete to illustrate 
the value of the study and to show them that it was not a thing which 
‘nobody had any more.” Moreover, they needed a more interesting 
method of approach. 

To serve the first purpose I began to compile a scrapbook which 
contained clippings from newspapers, moving picture titles, magazine 
articles, advertisements, etc., in which some reference was made to a 
literary man, book, or character. To illustrate, here are examples. 
(1) (From the society column of a daily newspaper) ‘“The Isaak Walton 
Club will open their drive for a new casting pool next Monday.” (2) 
(From the Saturday Evening Post) “Now I don’t kid myself I’m batting 
for Boswell or Mr. Pepys or any of those boys.” Thereafter I used 
extracts from my scrapbook, in introducing the course to illustrate 
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concretely what I meant by literature’s enrichment of all of our everyday 
experience. The presentation took the form of a little quiz. I passed 
out mimeographed copies of, say, ten of my quotations, headed by the 
question, “‘ Explain briefly the literary reference in each of the following 
quotations.” 

This measure served two purposes. I learned something of the 
literary attainments of the different members of the class, and they, in 
turn, realized to some extent how closely literature is entwined with all 
our daily reading experience. They found it likewise possible to measure 
their progress in familiarity with literary allusions from time to time, 
as I repeated the tests at intervals during the year. 

To make the approach to the material less difficult and more intercest- 
ing I decided never again to begin immediately with the Anglo-Saxon 
period. I presented some of the more recent English literature in its most 
entertaining and simple form. Kipling was introduced through Captains 
Courageous, the Jungle Books, and some of his ballads, Masefield through 
some of the shorter poems; Browning through the Pied Piper, Jane 
Austen through Pride and Prejudice, Dickens through David Copperfield, 
Charlotte Bronte through Jane Eyre. We read some of the King Arthur 
stories in simple prose and showed Tennyson’s version in a few short 
excerpts. From this we turned to Robin Hood and after some of the 
stories of his Merry Men had been read with much enjoyment I showed 
them the old ballad Robin Hood and the Monk. The class was intensely 
interested in puzzling out the old forms of the words, and with a little 
help soon read the tale with a good deal of amusement. After this we 
took up parts of the Canterbury Tales and extracted much pleasure from 
Chaucer’s inimitable descriptions. With so much experience in reading 
the simpler forms of Middle English we turned to the first example, and 
after studying the historical setting and obtaining a hint of the narrative 
the class read Beowulf with real understanding and interest. 

DorotHy WELLER 

MOoosEHEART, ILLINOIS 


A UNIQUE PROJECT IN HIGH-SCHOOL JOURNALISM 


A country newspaper, edited by the students of a rural high school 
under the direction of the English department, is one of the newest of 
modern projects in English. The Elmdale Rural High School of Elmdale, 
Kansas, has published such a paper for three years, and the plan has 
grown more popular each year. 
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The Elmdale News, which is the only paper published in the com- 
munity, emphasizes community affairs and community news rather than 
school activities, although these too find a place in the paper. The News 
is a six-page, four-column weekly paper, eleven by fifteen inches in size. 
The journalism class, which admits seniors only, is responsible for the 
editing and the financing of the paper, although the underclassmen 
write most of the locals. The writing of headlines and the long stories 
is the work of the journalism class usually, but several juniors have 
written some of our best feature stories. All students have an ambition 
to write for the paper and look forward to the time when they shall be 
on the staff as members of the journalism class. 

The students also attend to the mailing out of the papers, which 
are printed in a nearby town. A student business manager is reponsible 
for the advertising, which furnishes the greater part of the finances. 
The printing, which is the largest item of expense, is $31.00 a week for 
an issue of 300 copies. 

Such a publication has a number of advantages over the usual high- 
school paper. In the first place it is a better means of motivating 
English than the ordinary high-school paper, especially in the small 
school, because its scope is wider. Students’ interests are broadened 
because they find new and interesting things to write about. They 
watch eagerly to catch any stray bit of news for the paper. They notice 
new buildings, visitors, strangers, public gatherings and church affairs. 
Last year some of my reporters became very much interested in writing 
reports of the local Farmers’ union. Others delighted in getting a 
scoop on some unusual happening, such as a fire or an accident. One 
morning a boy came to school, reporting that a truck, loaded with 
radiators, had gone over a steep bank east of town. He was excused 
from school to go to the scene of the accident, and came back with a 
good story. 

Through the community paper the school immediately and directly 
serves the community. The common criticism, that high-school English 
does not function in the lives of the students, can be answered easily 
by a project of this kind. The high-school paper furnishes news of the 
high school only, but births, marriages, deaths, social and church affairs, 
community locals, and accidents all find a place in the community paper. 
Whatever may be of interest to a number of people in any part of the 
district is faithfully chronicled by the young reporters. My journalism 
class devoted part of their time to the study of civic improvement, 
which bore fruit in several interesting editorials. The support of 
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chautauquas, church attendance, clean-up week, an electric light project, 
and consolidation of schools were among some of the topics discussed 
by the young enthusiasts. The slogan of the high-school principal, 
R. A. Raymond, has been “The school serves the community.” My 
predecessor, Miss Sarah Martin, who started the paper in 1920, kept the 
same idea constantly before the journalism students, and I am endeavor- 
ing to follow the same slogan. The students have caught the community 
spirit and are trying earnestly to serve their patrons. 

The community paper turns the students’ attention to the interesting 
possibilities of their own environment. One department of the paper, 
headed “In Our Town,” publishes stories on town history, town activities, 
and prominent citizens. One of my girls wrote a story of the old ford, 
Osage Crossing, with which much of the town’s early history is connected; 
another wrote about the old settlers. During a time of high water, 
stories of old time floods in the valley were revived, and the result was 
a story on “Floods” under “In Our Town.” The older people, especially, 
enjoy these stories, and the young people are learning something of the 
sacrifice and bravery of the early settlers. Being constantly on the alert 
for news, the students are seeing their town with a new vision, appreciat- 
ing its good qualities, and working for the improvement of its undesirable 
features. Incidentally, they are learning to correct their own mistakes 
and to write clear, forceful English. Mistakes in print under the public 
eye mean so much more than they do when they are red-inked on a theme 
page. Yes, the English teacher does shut her eyes deliberately, some- 
times, to the fact that the student editor has overlooked mistakes. On 
the day when the papers are mailed, the part of the recitation period is 
devoted to a search for errors, and it is surprising how many a student 
can find in his own work. He is, thereafter, more careful about scanning 
his copy for errors before it is sent to the printer. 

This spring, the principal and I, in response to the request of many 
students and patrons, made arrangements for a four-page issue, during 
the summer months, to be edited by the students themselves. We chose 
two members of the former journalism class and two of the coming class 
to be responsible for the publication, but other members of the two classes 
were asked to contribute. Four numbers of the summer edition have 
reached me and have given me more satisfaction than any number for 
which I was responsible. The principal is giving suggestions from time 
to time, but the real work of the paper is being done by the students, and, 
taking into consideration their age and inexperience, is being done 
exceedingly well. 
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The director of such a journalistic venture must keep constantly 
in mind the fact that her paper is a community newspaper, not a school 
publication, and she must be in touch with all the activities of the 
community. If she is tactful, she will courteously but firmly refuse to 
print any of the acrimonious personal opinions on community or school 
situations, which are usually directed toward an individual, and are sent 
in by people who desire to create discord. She will not be afraid to 
support all worthy enterprises that are undertaken by the progressive 
element even though in so doing she displeases the conservative element. 
Advertisers and subscribers must be satisfied in every possible way that 
will not be detrimental to the best interests of the town or the high school. 
Much of the success of the paper depends upon the director’s tact and 


enthusiasm. 


Vera E. FAWCETT 
ELMDALE RurAL HicH ScHooL 


ELMDALE, KANSAS 


SCRAPBOOKS: AN EXPERIMENT 


Year after year in retrospect I felt dissatisfied with my composition 
teaching. It was neither unified nor continuous. It was not true to life. 
It was merely an opportunity to play with work. A subject was seized 
upon and dropped. Then another subject was taken up. How could 
this be prevented ? 

A possible solution offered itself, a scrapbook, and I determined to 
try it with Sophomore English classes, with both boys and girls. The 
book was to represent the work of a year. 

In one of the first lessons of the year I explained to the pupils the 
scrapbook idea. Each pupil chose a subject in accordance with his 
individual bent. That subject was written on a card with any subtopics 
of which he could think. This was handed in. Once a month the card 
was corrected and amended. Pupils were urged to get all the material 
possible and to keep a bibliography. If any difficulties arose, I asked the 
pupils to come to me; and they came with vital questions. 

Oral reports were called for each month. The growth of the outline 
thus was a natural one. The need for reorganization and system became 
evident. The illustrative material that had been collected was brought 
in to illustrate the talks. New possibilities were suggested by the ques- 
tions of the class, since any pupil was free to question the speaker. Thus 
pupils became interested in each other’s work. They co-operated with 
illustrations and ideas. 
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Magazines were kept in a closet in the room. Pupils could cut them 
up. At first the collection was a small one, consisting chiefly of copies of 
the Outlook and the Literary Digest which had been used in class. Volun- 
tary contributions increased as the year advanced so that we had old 
copies of Mentor, Good Housekeeping, House and Garden, the National 
Geographic, the Illustrated London News, Etude, Yale Forest School News, 
and American Forestry, as well as the illustrated supplements of Sunday 
newspapers. 

After reading advertisements in the books and papers, the pupils 
frequently sent away for something deemed necessary. A girl planning 
to enter a school of dramatic art sent for several school catalogues. 
Another, planning to study costume and design, sent to schools offering 
courses in that. Letters were written also for books of travel, for Perry 
pictures, and for pictures of birds and animals. If there was no response, 
the letter probably was at fault and the writer voluntarily consulted me. 

From time to time I brought in various books bearing on the topics, 
such as books on interior decorating, and histories of literature, art, and 
music. They suggested a wide field and schemes for arrangement. The 
pupils borrowed them eagerly for a night or more. Queries were made as 
to where the books could be found in the library and frequently another 
book was brought in by a pupil and offered to the class as an aid. 

Toward the end of April I called together five pupils on whom I could 
rely for excellent work. I asked them to get their books together as a 
surprise to the class. Their outlines were perfected. They chose books 
and began pasting. When these books were complete, they were brought 
to class and exhibited. They were models for the rest of the class. 

In regard to the book itself, I made no stipulation except that the book 
should be an artistic one which would show off the material to the best 
advantage. Perhaps the most popular one was the Weis scrapbook, 
and the majority preferred the large-sized ones, assuring me that pages 
that had not been filled would be filled eventually since they planned to 
continue the collection. Some pupils used heavy manila paper with 
ordinary theme covers. Some cleverly covered the theme covers and 
ornamented them with designs. One boy in a college preparatory course 
who had previously studied bookbinding in the Trade School went back 
there to make his book. With the aid of the instructor he made an excel- 
lent one. 

A different day was assigned to each division for “Scrapbook Day,” 
when all the books of that division were due. Pupils then held up their 
books and talked of the collections. At the end of the period they left 
them on the table so that the other divisions had a chance to enjoy them. 
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Though in many cases the attempts were crude, the work in retrospect 
seems to have been profitable. The pupils worked out a definite problem 
covering a period of time. For many the making of the books was a 
delightful avocation, thus making use of leisure. The composition class 
was motivated. The English work was broadened. Pupils knew more of 
books, magazines, and the use of the library. The books provided vica- 
rious experience and students understood many things “through their 
scrapbooks.” The books tended to develop resourceful and original work 
and initiative. Last year the scrapbooks were a solution. 


Marion C. SHERIDAN 
New HAvEN, CONNECTICUT 


A PEDAGOGICAL DREAM 


I was in a great valley filled with mists and fog. It was not night, 
and yet there was no sun. I struggled through weeds and along slippery 
paths to the road which wound out of the confused valley. As I freed 
myself from the blur of the mists, I saw a building standing upon the dis- 
tant hill. It was rough and unpainted, resembling a great cantonment. 
The boards ran horizontally, and between them were wide cracks. The 
building was not attractive, but for some reason I struggled toward it. 


I entered the door. I saw at once that the first story was unused; 
no one was in sight, and the floor was unspeakably filthy. I saw tracks 
in the débris, and with a feeling of loathing I followed where they led. 
I came to a stairway and began to ascend. 

As I neared the last step, someone leaned over the balustrade, and 
a well-known voice yelled out, “Well, I'll be if it ain’t Wesley!” 

“Hello, Speck,” I answered, reassured that I had found someone who 
could tell me where I was. 

“Come right up. The boys are all here. Awful glad to see you. 
Hey, Large, Mike, Potiphar! Here’s Wesley.” 

I reached the landing and was soon surrounded by my old college 
chums, who asked in a chorus about me and my affairs. They pulled 
me into a room and gave me a chair by a large table which was 
covered with papers, confused and disarranged. Beyond the table was 
a large desk at which sat the old bespectacled, and seemingly impersonal, 
registrar, busy at his interminable task of recording grades and counting 
credits. 

“What does all this mean ?”’ I asked in a bewildered helplessness. 

“Why, man, this is where we are in business,” explained the ready- 
tongued Speck. “Just step out and take a look.” 
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Idid so. Down the long hallway I could see a great number of doors 
and by each was a signboard. ‘“Attorney-at Law,” “Preacher,” ‘‘Doc- 
tor,” “Advertising Manager,” ‘Executive Secretary,”’ and “Teacher” 
were some of the signs. On each was also the familiar name of a class- 
mate. I slowly began to realize that by some strange freak my college 
mates had all settled in this one great building for their life’s work. We 
returned to the main room and sat down for further conversation. 
Coffee and sandwiches were served, and after eating I felt my customary 
self-assurance again. I arose to make an after-dinner speech. I felt 
completely at home and reached into my pocket and pulled out my 
familiar grade book. 

“Classmates and friends, you know that I have been a pedagogue 
for many years. In my profession there are many myths and legends 
current which are accepted as true principles. Most students and many 
teachers draw freely from this store of mythology and so corrupt their 
mental integrity. One of these is the common belief among pupils that 
the more stupid they are in school the more likely they are to become 
famous and successful. I am interested in removing this fallacious idea. 
I believe that a boy who succeeds in school will succeed in life. I believe 
that he will stand comparatively about the same in the practical world 
that he stands in his school. I will lay my wager on the boy who makes 
high grades, wins a place on the debating team, and does not try to pass 
as a genius. I will confess that I recognize this as an opportunity for 
securing facts about how well you have succeeded, and then I can make 
some comparisons with your college record. 

“Now, fellows, I am going to take your grades. I shall grade you on 
two things; first, on the amount of money you have made since you left 
college; second, on how much you have learned since graduation.”’ (How 
this could be done I cannot in my waking state of mind explain, but in the 
dream it was not only possible but perfectly accurate. All agreed and 
gave the required facts.) ‘‘ Now, Speck, I’ll begin with you.” 

T proceeded to collect the data and sat down for a minute and aver- 
aged their grades. Surprised, and discerning the truth even before I 
asked, I rushed over to the registrar and demanded the average college 
grade of each of my classmates. ‘There it was in plain black and white. 
The average which I had found was exactly the same as the average which 
the registrar gave me. In great haste and excitement I arose and 
announced the fact. There was a murmur of approval, and various 
remarks were made about the justice of my system of grading. 
Speck then turned and said, ‘‘ How is it with you, Wesley ?” 
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In confusion I remembered my poor college record, but I made the 
computation, and behold, mine also agreed as had the others. 

“Well, boys, I guess Wesley is about right. By the way, Potiphar, 
did you sell that lot you were talking about ?” 

The room faded; my mates were gone. 


Epcar B. WESLEY 


MapPtewoop HicH ScHooL 
MAPLEWOOD, MIssouRI 


AN EXAMINATION IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


One of the examinations prescribed by the Board of Regents of the 
University of the State of New York is an examination in English gram- 
mar. For some time the examination offered by the Regents has been 
of the traditional narrative type. In June, 1923, the type was changed 
to the new or so-called standard-test type in order that the subjective 
element in the examination might be mil. 

It may be interesting to those who teach English grammar to see 
what can be done by way of an examination in that subject which is highly 
objective and which offers both a more exact means of scoring and a 
quicker method than is offered by the traditional examination. The 
particular examination in question has exactly one hundred points, for 
each of which one credit is allowed. No attempt was made in construct- 
ing it to differentiate in value between the easier and the harder ques- 
tions, inasmuch as what would be easy for one student might be hard for 
another. Questions of various forms were introduced into the exam- 
ination chiefly in order that no student might be penalized unduly by his 
inability to use a particular form, in case that form were used through- 
out the test. Thus the true-false type of question was used as well as 
variations of the recognition and the completion exercises. 

By regulation of the Board of Regents, papers written by students in 
schools in New York State are subject to review by the State Department 
of Education at Albany. Ordinarily between 5,000 and 7,000 papers are 
written in English grammar in June of any year, and the reviewing of 
these papers has necessitated the time of three special examiners for 
upward of four weeks. By accompanying the examination with a 
scoring key, it was hoped that the reviewing could be done by one exami- 
ner in less than a month. It is true that in even so exact a subject as 
English grammar, there are many chances for disagreement with refer- 
ence to questions of syntax orform. By a careful choice of questions and 
by the issuance of a scoring key it was hoped also that these discrepancies 
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in rating might be reduced toa minimum. These two expectations were 
met by the examination which was given last June. The reviewing of 
about 9,000 papers was accomplished by one examiner in about four 
weeks, largely because the papers were found to have been rated for the 
most part accurately by teachers in their own schools. The uniformity 
with which the answers were made helped very much in the accuracy of 
the original rating and in the speed of the review. 

The answers as given in the scoring key could not be standardized, so 
that questions whose answers are practically fixed had to be chosen. 
Due allowance was made in the scoring key for variations in terminology 
and for a reasonable divergence in giving syntax. 

There was a possibility that this type of examination might prove 
to be easier than the old type. This was not borne out by the results, 
which indicated that only approximately the same percentage of pupils 
attained honor (go—100) scores and that about the same percentage failed 
to secure a passing (65 per cent) grade as compared with the results in the 
old type of test. The only respect in which the examination was a bit 
easier was in the time taken to complete the test. The average time was 
approximately two hours as against the three hours usually allowed. If 
the time were reduced to two hours, however, the mortality would be 
larger. 

On the whole the test justified itself on all grounds. Those who 
believe that knowledge is not necessarily equivalent to performance will 
be skeptical. It is true that a performance is not always indicative of 
knowledge and also true that ‘‘a little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” 
For the purpose for which a test in English grammar in New York State 
is intended, this type of examination proved to be sufficient. 

E. B. Ricwarps 

UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
ALBANY, NEW YoRK 


IVANHOE AND THE TOURNAMENT 


Ever since I tried having a tournament in connection with the teach- 
ing of Ivanhoe I have found that the book has become far more valu- 
able and interesting to the children. 

As soon as we come to the chapters that describe the great tourna- 
ment scene I begin getting the boys ready for a kind of ‘mock tourna- 
ment” on the story of Jvanhoe. 

First, every pupil makes a shield for himself on which he places a 
motto. The motto may be in English or Latin, but it must represent 
the pupil distinctively and be that pupil’s particular sign. Of course 
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some of the students go to great trouble and present very beautiful and 
elaborate shields. Others may be less artistic, but since each is symbolic, 
the old custom of the days of chivalry is impressed much more deeply 
on their minds. ; 

The tournament itself occurs when we have nearly finished reading 
the book. Five names are selected by lot, and these become the five 
challengers. They are told of their position a week in advance. On 
the day of the event they take their places in the front of the room and 
are ready for the combat. Each stands before his shield. They must 
undertake all comers. As soon as the signal is given, anyone in the 
remaining group may arise and present a reasonable question for dis- 
cussion. When he has presented his question, I must first judge whether 
or not it is fair. If I decide that it is, then one of the challengers must 
step forward and answer or discuss the question to the satisfaction of the 
judge (myself). If he fails, the asker of the question is forced to answer 
it himself, and if he is successful changes places with the original chal- 
lenger, placing his shield in the place of honor. This is kept up as long 
as there is anyone who desires to try his strength in the combat. Some- 
times I have known a class to be so much interested that they will keep 
it up for three recitations. Extra credit is given those whose shields 
remain at the place of honor at the close of the tournament. 

Apart from the fact that all contests are stimulating, this has an 
added value. The fact that the pupils know very early in the study of 
the book that they are to have this tournament makes them read far more 
carefully than otherwise they would. It makes them care more about 
the difficult vocabulary and the details of the great medieval tournaments, 
and so deeply impresses the ideas of chivalry and the England of the days 
of chivalry that they do not soon forget, and are more than ready to take 
up the history of English literature and to read Chaucer and the Jdyls 
of the King. 


Mary SYLVESTER CLINE 
Easton HicH SCHOOL, PENNSYLVANIA 


SUNSET ON THE SEA 

When storm and wind their race had run, 

The holy hour of evening came. 

The waves were calmed by setting sun, 
When storm and wind their race had run. 
Before the night’s dark web was spun, 

All sky and sea were purged with flame. 

When storm and wind their race had run, 
The holy hourzof evening came! 
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EDITORIAL 


The other day a really excellent teacher in assigning the chapter 
of King Arthur stories dealing with the founding of the Round Table 
put upon the board a series of topics upon which the 
pa i pupils were to be ready to speak when they finished 
the reading. The first was “Amusements” and the 
others were chiefly like thereto. An officious visitor asked, “ Why 
didn’t you go after the big thing first, instead of reaching it almost 
incidentally late in the lesson?” ‘Oh,’ said Miss X, “I can get 
the big thing fast enough, but I am afraid of getting nothing else, of 
letting my pupils develop into superficial readers.’’ This in the 
chapter which is the foundation of the plot and the significance of 
the whole volume! 

It should be said in extenuation that this teacher has been 
recently almost exclusively engaged in teaching silent reading of 
purely factual material. Her fundamental mistake, however, is 
not uncommon. She had failed to think first of the big idea of the 
story and then to relate all the details to it. Some unessential 
details received undue attention and, far worse, such items as the 
description of the palace were used not to stimulate the imagination 
and the emotions, but as matters of information concerning medieval 
court life. Miss X means to, and frequently does, arouse her pupils 
to imagine vividly, to sympathize with the characters, to compare 
action and character with life as they know it, but this time she fell 
short through failure to attend first to the discovery of the main issue 
and the establishment of the appropriate perspective. 

Very few teachers would purposely exalt information above the 
social and aesthetic elements of literature, but many unintentionally 
produce this result, just as Miss X did. Attention to technique, 
minute examination of the plot, analysis of character, and even 
insistence upon “pictures” may have much the same unfortunate 
effect—unless they follow the consideration of the chief interest of 
the piece, and are kept in relation to it. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


NATIONAL COUNCIL COMMITTEES 


The Executive Committee of the National Council of Teachers of 
English has appointed three new committees, as follows: Co-operation 
with Other Departments—J. W. Searson, University of Nebraska, chair- 
man; T. W. Gosling, superintendent of schools, Madison, Wisconsin; 
H. W. Davis, Kansas Agricultural College, Manhattan. Professional 
Support (fraternal assistance in case of unjust treatment by adminis- 
trators or others)—(chairman to be appointed); E.H. Kemper McComb, 
principal, Emmerich Manual Training High School, Indianapolis; E. M. 
Hopkins, University of Kansas, Lawrence. College English (reconsti- 
tuted)—C. Fries, University of Michigan, chairman; A. Starbuck, Iowa 
State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Ames; H. B. Lathrop, 
University of Wisconsin; Hardin Craig, University of Iowa. 

The Committee on Examinations is also being reorganized with a 


much smaller membership, to make it a more workable body. C. C. 
Certain, of Detroit, remains chairman. 

The Committee on American Speech has made some progress with 
the Speech-Year Bulletin, but it is not yet ready. Brief statements of 
method in this field are likely to be misleading, and must be worked out 
very carefully. 


ESSENTIALS COMMITTEE 


The Committee on Essentials, in a two-day meeting in Chicago fol- 
lowing the Department of Superintendence meeting, laid out work enough 
to exhaust the available workers and funds for years to come. Each 
member of the Committee hopes to gather a group of helpers, who will 
constitute a subcommittee, and with them to attack at least one problem 
in the field assigned to him. In some fields additional subcommittees 
may be set up. Chairman S. A. Leonard, University of Wisconsin, will 
be very glad to hear from anyone willing to assist in the work of the Com- 
mittee, which includes the recommendation of methods as well as of 
matter in both composition and literature. Interested persons will be 
given a list of the specific investigations already suggested. 
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THE BUSHNELL PRIZE EXAMINATION 

The Bushnell English Prize Examinations were instituted about 
nine years ago by a Cleveland attorney, once president of the city 
board of education, in the interest of “practical” English. They are 
open to junior and senior high school students. Neatness, accuracy, 
conciseness, clarity are essentials to the candidate’s success. The test 
for 1924 consists of six parts or “problems.”” Problems III and VI are 


as follows: 


PROBLEM THREE 


Explanation: A few months ago a Cleveland woman published a very remark- 
able poem, entitled “Ellen.” The first eight lines are printed below: 


: “All A pril-faced, with deep-fringed eyes downcast, 
: A child groped through her world of fantasy 

Where sounds were guides, and even the wind who passed, 
Fingering her soft brown hair, was blind as she. 


“So many voices threaded through her days! 
The whispering rush of grasses in the breeze, 
Bird melodies that dripped in liguid ways 
Through the continual restlessness of trees.” 

Problem: Write a critique (not fewer than 50 words and not more than 150) 
describing and analyzing the beauty of these lines; commenting upon the 
words in italics, and giving your idea of how they contribute to the artistry 
of the poem. 

Same problem, restated: Tell why you like these lines, and what the words in 

italics have to do with it. 


PROBLEM SIX 

Imagine a visitor from a far country, whose intelligence and general knowledge 
are about equal to our own, who has never heard of such a thing as a bell, 
of the kind ordinarily used in country churches, fire houses, and farms to 
summon people. 

a) Write a verbal description (of about 75 words) of such a bell, making it 
definite enough so that the visitor, when he gets home, can have such bells 
made. 

Imagine that the visitor knows nothing of our printed or written alphabet. 

b) Write a verbal description (about 30 words) of the capital M such that he 

could make one accurately. 


ERRATUM 

In “Useful Documents,” English Journal for March, p. 222, appears 
an erroneous statement to the effect that the Course of Study in Eng- 
lish for the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania is available at the cost of 
twenty-five cents. The director of the Administration Bureau explains 
that Pennsylvania State courses of study are not and have never been 
sold on this basis. 
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OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 


Edwin Greenlaw is Dean of the Graduate School and Kenan Pro- 
fessor of English at the University of North Carolina. He is well known 
as the author of many high-school and college texts. 

Hoxie Neale Fairchild writes of himself as follows: 

Person of no importance. Aged twenty-nine. Graduated Columbia 
College, 1917—Phi Beta Kappa. Went into army as second lieutenant. Came 
back without left foot. In 1919, on discharge from hospital, became instructor 
in English, Columbia University. Typical college chores for two years, work- 
ing also in spare moments toward Ph.D. Haven’t got degree yet, but nearer 
to it than I was. Field, Romantic Movement. Always feel greatly handi- 
capped by lack of graduate studies. Very ignorant man; trying to get over it. 

In 1921, appointed supervisor of Home Study Courses in English. This 
means general responsibility for the correspondence courses offered by my 
department. Give two of them. Also give two residence extension courses, 
having abandoned college teaching when I entered home study work. Now 
chiefly concerned with the Adult Education Movement. Get very sick of it 
sometimes, but think it’s worth while. My radio course in Browning about 
the first thing of its curious kind. Publish an article from time to time, but 
nothing important. Present titlke—lecturer in English, Columbia University. 

Believe in four things: popularization of knowledge without sacrificing high 
standards of scholarship; reconciliation of research and teaching; teaching 
appreciation of literature through creative work done by student; application 
of logic to teaching of composition. 

With Eleanor F. Wells, English literature is an avocation. By pro- 
fession she is a dietitian and nutrition specialist; and this has carried her 
far from the elms of Cambridge, the rolling verdure of Amesbury, and the 
violet panes of Beacon Hill, where she grew up. She has worked in hos- 
pitals and in the East Side tenements of New York, and has found oppor- 
tunity for the nutrition worker in the wide desert ranges of rural Idaho, 
and the timber track of its “panhandle.”’ In University Extension she 
has been brought into contact with the virile people of the great North- 
west. And she has lived with growing boys and girls in the residence 
halls of a southern normal school. She is at present doing graduate work 
at Columbia. 

Gertrude Enfield, a native of the Middle West, has for five-and-a-half 
years been a resident of California, and is hopelessly enamoured of her 
adopted state, particularly in the freedom and joy of its educational 
philosophy. She has, for the last four years, been engaged in educational 
work in each of the elementary grades of the public schools of Los Angeles, 
specializing in the teaching of English expression, literature, and music. 
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She is at present associated with the Southern Branch of the University 
of California, in the supervision of student teachers in the Lockwood 
Training School. 

Dora Davis Farrington, Department of English, Hunter College, 
New York City. Mrs. Farrington has been active in the American 
Association of University Women and the Interdenominational Com- 
mittee on Weekday Religious Instruction. In 1918 she made a survey 
of weekday religious schools in the United States for the Religious 
Education Association. 

Kelsey Guilfoil has this to say: 

I received my education from the University of Michigan and the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, and was graduated from the latter school. My newspaper 
experience, which furnishes most of the background for my article, covers 
every possible angle from printer’s devil to editor. At present I am teaching 
English and debating in the Hermiston High School, a good-sized rural com- 
munity consolidated school. My teaching experience, however, is not exten- 
sive enough to be worth mentioning. 

Incidentally—this is mere gossip—I have met with some success in working 
with high school boys and girls along the lines indicated in my article. I 
think the reason is worth while. It is because at twenty-nine I am as much of 
a boy as the most untamed freshman. I have no professional dignity to 
maintain. I work with the pupils, instead of trying to “‘boss” their work, 
and they criticize me as freely as they do their fellow students. 


THE PERIODICALS 

What Should Children Read? B.R. Buckingham. Journal of Edu- 
cational Research, January and February, 1924. Interrogation of chil- 
dren reveals much discrepancy between their unbiased choices in good 
literature and those of adults in the interest of children. Inadequacy of 
results in literature teaching is also due largely to improper placing of 
selections. Current “readers” sin in offering selections not only not 
interesting but too difficult, insufficiently varied, with too little factual 
material, too short, and without helps in the way of training the children 
in grouping intellectual and emotional values. 

The Time Element in High Schools. Willis L. Uhl. School Review, 
February, 1924. One of the investigations now in progress under the 
auspices of the American Classical League. The objective is an estimate 
of the amount of time spent by high-school students throughout the 
United States on extra-class study of each subject. 

How Is Supervised Study Doing? A. W. Burr. School Review, 
March, 1924. Observation of more than twenty of the best high schools 
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of Wisconsin and Illinois discloses much evidence of uncertain technique 
on the part of teachers in administering the supervised study period. In 
more than half the classrooms visited the whole period was used by the 
teacher for recitation or purposes other than study; in many cases the 
pupils prepared other studies. Recitations were poorer than in schools 
where periods of study and recitation remain mutually independent. A 
large number of the principals and superintendents apparently are either 
ignorant of the application of the method being made in their schools or 
without appreciation of its values. 

An Experiment in Sectioning Freshman English. Jennie M. Con- 
stance and Joseph V. Hanna. Educational Review, March, 1924. A 
combination of tests devised at the Bradley Polytechnic Institute to 
guide the grouping of students in English according to psychological 
ability and previous preparation in literature and language. Resultant 
scores were so combined as to give the English ratings relatively more 
weight than the psychological, and a composite mark given to each 
student according to which his position in the class was determined. 
Division of the group into three sections, representing the middie 50 per 
cent, the low and the high 25 per cent, was made after scrutiny by the 
English department. Little shifting was found necessary. 

Public Speaking as a Means in Education. Sara Huntsman. Quar- 
terly Journal of Speech Education, February, 1924. The chief means by 
which public-speaking courses educate is by teaching students to read 
aloud the great literatures. They should challenge the content of the 
courses in English departments, and occupy the field of method vacated 
by them—the field of appreciation. 

Pantomime—Its Value in Speech Education. Alma M. Bullowa. 
Quarterly Journal of Speech Education, February, 1924. Pantomime 
begins and ends in a deeper consciousness than that of speech. It is not 
action without words, but a conveying of thought and emotion which 
speech often obscures but whose office is to enrich and vitalize speech. 
Stories may well be analyzed with their elements of character and emo- 
tion, and then gone through, “realized,” in expression unaccompanied by 
words. 

The Modern Test. Benjamin B. James. School and Society, Febru- 
ary 23,1924. Why is the adoption of the modern test so very slow, when 
the inefficiency of the old has been generally admitted? One of the 
obstacles is the universal habit of spending little time in preparing ques- 
tions, and much time in scoring papers. The modern test requires a 
reversal of this procedure. 
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Style in School Work. E. T. Campagnac. Education Outlook, 
February, 1924. A summary of an address on the central position, in 
classrooms of all subjects, of right speech—style. The teacher must be 
a good talker if he is to be a good teacher. He must make his pupils good 
talkers if he makes them acceptable inhabitants of the human community. 

The Age of Experiment. Henry Seidel Canby. Century, February, 
1924. The key to the literature of the present lies in the spirit of the 
age, which is one of experiment. “We rest upon the world prevailingly 
now instead of ourselves.” In such a time there can be no literary stand- 
ards except success in expression. When we once more set up ideals, we 
shall look more to Confucius and less to Casanova. 

A Study of Twenty-four Recent Seventh- and Eighth-Grade Language 
Texts. R. L. Lyman. Elementary School Journal, February, 1924. 
Detailed analyses of six junior-high and six elementary-school texts for 
each grade show that authors still overstress grammar but try to teach it 
functionally, that some texts reduce the grammar and increase the pres- 
entation of real occasions for speaking and writing, that the actual com- 
position frequently has genuine social content, that a laboratory or shop 
method is assumed, but that only one book really urges children to use 
their best language in other subjects than English. Junior-high texts 
are not, on the whole, markedly different from upper-grade books. 

The Fight to Reduce School Privileges. J. W. Crabtree. School and 
Society, February 16, 1924. The same forces which in the past opposed 
the expenditure of any public money for the schools and later combined 
against the creation of state departments of education and laws for com- 
pulsory education are today declaring that the country cannot afford to 
give all children an education at the present per capita costs. Charges, 
baseless in fact, but supported by men associated in the public mind with 
the educational world, are made that the schools are attempting to 
implant in the children a spirit of lawlessness. Educational leaders, 
fighting for a salary schedule that shall place teaching on a professional 
basis, are everywhere attacked by this old-time combination of enemies 
of the public schools with those who wish to reduce taxes at any cost. 
The opposition to the establishment of a national Department of Educa- 
tion, with a secretary in the President’s cabinet, arises from this source. 
The fight is on. The public must do its part or give up the American 
ideal of equal opportunity for all. 

Honors Courses in American Colleges and Universities. School and 
Society, February 16, 1924. A recently printed report by the president 
of Swarthmore College studies the present honors courses of a number of 
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institutions as instruments to raise intellectual attainment, in distinction 
from mere success in fulfilling academic requirements, and records an 
experiment to substitute the former objection. Three types of such 
“honors” are analyzed: (1) those based on averages; (2) those based on 
special work in addition to the regular program; (3) those based on work 
superseding all regular requirements. Students working under this third 
plan are relieved from required attendance on any given courses, though 
privileged to use any that will promote their work; they are provided with 
individual supervisors or advisers, and sometimes gathered into small 
seminars. At the end of their preparation, examination is frequently 
conducted by persons not connected with the institution in which the 
work was carried on. The possibility that such a course calls for narrower 
specialization than is desirable in undergraduate work is a main criticism 
at present confronted by proponents of the experiment. 

Cooperation with Other Departments. Agnes M. Follen. English 
Leaflet, March, 1924. Ina very foreign junior high school, other depart- 
ments said that poor English was handicapping their work. ‘Then let’s 
cooperate”’ was the reply. All pupils in all departments were given a 
separate grade for English, and authors of “A” papers received a bonus 
in English. Four departments used dictations which were also marked 
by the English teachers. Student clubs cooperated effectively. 
Teachers and pupils came to realize that better English makes possible 
better work in all subjects. 


USEFUL DOCUMENTS 


The News Bulletins of the National Geographic Society are sent to 
teachers only, on payment of 25 cents for the thirty issues of the school 
year. Profusely illustrated. Material good for composition projects. 
Address the National Geographic Society, General Headquarters, 
Washington, D.C.—“Public School Publicity” by Harlan Cameron 
Hines, of the University of Cincinnati, in collaboration with Robinson 
G. Jones, Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio, is a monograph 
of 72 pages, including valuable bibliography. Publishers, Macmillan 
Company.—Educational Progress, Volume Il, No. 3, published by 
Houghton Mifflin Company, contains a monograph on “Standardized 
Educational Tests,’ by Walter S. Monroe; Volume III, No. 1 prints 
“How to Use the One-Act Play in Secondary Schools,” by James Plaisted 
Webber. Single copies free. Quantities for organizations of teachers 
at 3 cents per copy.—The American Library Association publishes, 
under the title “Books for Tired Eyes,” a list of books in large print, 
compiled by Charlotte Matson, Minneapolis Public Library. 
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REVIEWS 


A VALUABLE REPORT 


The subject-matter of instruction cannot be satisfactorily determined, 
we now think, without careful examination of the life needs which the 
instruction is designed to meet or to prepare for. The application of 
this principle to mathematics, the uses of which are definite and easily 
discovered, has resulted in great simplification of the arithmetic course 
and in the reduction of geometry from a required to an elective study. 
The subject of English is so broad and so complex that any accurate study 
of its life uses would be prohibitively expensive. 

A committee of New City high school teachers and business men has, 
however, taken a long step in this direction, and its report’ should be 
examined by those responsible for the English courses of all cities large 
enough to have a considerable commercial population. The business 
men visited the English classrooms and the teachers spent a great deal of 
time in the business offices, examining the correspondence files as well 
as observing and interviewing. In addition the committee corresponded 
with a number of merchandising and manufacturing firms in other cities. 

The list of “ Uses of English in Modern Business” in chapter ii is the 
best in print—entirely satisfactory except that it quite omits reading. 
Special qualities of language most essential to success in each of these 
activities are pointed out, and at least one type of schoolroom exercise 
in each of these applications of English is suggested. The neglect of 
reading is partly atoned for in the “Conclusions and Recommendations”’ 
presented in chapter i, where study of recognized classics is urged as the 
foundation of the course, and the use of some books which give an insight 
into modern business and industry is advocated. The report scarcely 
mentions reading as a direct tool of business. 

In chapters iii and v the business men of the committee and out-of- 
town correspondents set forth their opinions. They want not flowery 
language but simple, direct, energetic expression. For this the prime 
requisite is clear thinking and the next necessity an adequate vocabulary. 
Though these men do not fail to mention correct spelling, punctuation, 
and grammar, they seem to be at least as keen for effectiveness as for 

t English and Business. Report of the Commercial Education Research Com- 


mittee; Benjamin A. Heyprick, chairman; JoHN MANTLE CLapp, secretary. New 
York: Board of Education, 1923. Pp. 109. 
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conventional correctness. A second feature of their contributions is 
their evident eagerness to co-operate with teachers. 

More than half the book is devoted to “Specimens of Written 
Materials from New York Business Houses’””—with comments of course— 
and “Correspondence Manuals” sent to the committee. The last 
chapter is an annotated bibliography, which is declared to be unsatis- 
factorily meager but which will be a revelation to most teachers, of “busi- 
ness books” for home reading and special reports. 


W. W. H. 


SMALLER CLASSES OR LARGER? 


The reviewer of the Stevenson pamphlet in the February Journal 
failed to realize that a report of the same investigation had been pub- 
lished more than a year before by the Bureau of Educational Research 
of the University of Illinois,’ under the auspices of which the work was 
done. That earlier report did not arouse because the conclusions were 
chiefly with regard to technique necessary to make such work worth 
while. The failure to analyze the problem with sufficient care and the 
consequent neglect of the total teaching load as a factor in the problem; 
and the inadequacy of the measures of results, especially in the high- 
school part of the experiment, are clearly pointed out by Director W. S. 
Monroe, of the Bureau, as limiting the significance of the report to 
schools in which large classes are needed and can be formed without 
adding to the number of pupils for which each teacher is responsible. 

It is comforting to find our two main contentions thus corroborated 
by one of the most careful of experimental students of education. 

W. W. H. 


SUCCESS AND THE UNSUCCESSFUL 


One meets a young person at the age of two on the bottom step of 
his parents’ dwelling, listening in mouse-like silence to the thunderous 
knocks of bailiffs. One leaves him with his fiancée some twenty-five 
years later under the glass dome of a theater while a German raiding 
party shower bombs from a point just above. Between these moments 
he has skirted starvation, married the wrong woman, demonstrated the 
insignificance of his artist’s gift—and been happy. One makes no doubt 
that he will continue to be happy, whether fate prolongs his stay in this 
world, with which he is so thoroughly on terms in spite of all it has done 
to him, or deposits him in some other. 


* Relation of Size of Class to School Efficiency. Bulletin No. 10, Bureau of Educa- 
tion Research, University of Illinois, Urbana. 50 cents. 
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Where does this sureness come from? Mr. Swinnerton does not 
answer, nor do the Hunters, to whom Felix' emphatically belongs. The 
Hunters have no philosophy of life; their technique of living lies simply 
in having none and being unaware that there is one to be had. All the 
Hunters—the valiant mother, Godfrey of the melodramatic voice and 
bearing, and even poor old Pa—love living, accept the terms offered to 
minor players, and play fair. The three people in the story who are 
hopelessly outside the Hunters’ world are the three who do not do this. 
Grumps, Mrs. Hunter’s father, significantly nicknamed, whines and 
intrudes himself; the fateful Estelle glitters and clutches; Aunt Julie, 
far gone in drink, imposes herself, and for that reason and not because of 
the drink is “the incubus.” There is no self-pity and there is no 
cruelty in the Hunter temperament. At their lowest, it would not be 
conceivable to offer them compassion. 

Mr. Swinnerton is free of his palette in this book as in no other 
except perhaps Nocturne; no smear of brush or scrape of knife defiles it. 
That is why Young Felix sticks in the mind, while hundreds of other 
novels, adjudged exceptional, are in the very act laid aside and 
forgotten. And there is another reason. Though the Hunters have no 
philosophy of life, they are a philosophy of life—one that allays fever 


and opens up horizons. 
E. D. C. 


A DESCENDANT OF JURGEN 


In inimitable style, another romance? of legendary Poictesme is 
offered the discriminating lover of imaginative writing. The hero of 
the tale, Florian, Duke du Puysange, is a descendant of the illustrious 
Jurgen, and inheritor of the latter’s strengths and weaknesses. 

During childhood, the young duke dreams of the life he is to lead, 
and, unlike most mortals, benefits by his fore-knowledge—though not 
sufficiently to save him from five matrimonial ventures. 

Next to his ironically beautiful prose, the most interesting portion 
of Mr. Cabell’s works is his study of hereditary influence and his fitting 
of each book into a carefully arranged scheme of life. 

CLELAND HARRIS 


* Young Felix. By FRANK SWINNERTON. New York: George H. Doran Co., 
1923. Pp. 439. $2.00. 

2 The High Place, by James BRANCH CABELL. New York: Robert M. McBride & 
Company, 1923. Pp. 300. $2.00. 
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BOOK NOTICES 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 


The Way Things Happen. A Story in Three Acts. By CLEMENCE DANE. 

New York: The Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. 93. $1.50. 

Although a happy ending is rather surprisingly attained in the last two pages, 
things as a whole happen naturally and not too pleasantly. Shirley Pryde is devoted to 
her foster mother, Mrs. Farren, and is madly in love with her foster brother Martin. 
She makes herself a slave for their comfort and even sacrifies her honor to a man whom 
she detests in order to shield Martin from the effects of his own dishonesty. This he dis- 
covers and to regain his self-respect confesses his misdeed and goes to prison. All this 
time he regards Shirley much as a good servant, but the mother understands and advises 
Shirley to be more independent and demanding. Her adoption of this policy in the 
final and not very convincing scene brings the young man to his senses. 


The Cheerful Giver. By SaAmMuEL McCuorp CrorHers. Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin Co., 1923. $2.00. 

The title essay and several immediately following are addressed to reformers and 
uplifters, which should include teachers. There is much good advice concerning the 
handling of others and of one’s own mind set forth in Crothers’ usual kindly, humorous 
fashion. The remaining two-thirds of the compositions are on miscellaneous subjects. 


The Lady of Belmont. A Play in Five Acts. By St. Jonn G. Ervine. New 

York: The Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp.os. $1.25. 

A play of disillusionment, laid in Portia’s home ten years after The Merchant of 
Venice. Portia is again the heroine and as adorable as ever. Shylock is really greatly 
improved, but the others are all sadly degenerated. Bassanio is an unfaithful husband, 
who would like to be “‘master in his own house,” and Jessica is prevented from breaking 
the seventh commandment only by the unexpected appearance of Shylock and Portia. 
This incident is so broad as to make the play impossible for youngsters, even if its 
bitter spirit were acceptable. 


The Life of Pasteur. By R. VALtLERY-Rapot. Translated by Mrs. R. L. 

Devonshire. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1923. Pp. 484. 

This biography appeared of course to grace the celebration of the centennial of 
Pasteur. It is a methodical piece of work, laying off the wonderful life with which it 
deals in little groups of two, three, or four years and devoting a chapter toeach. With 
impartial fidelity the man himself, his personal habits, his friends are pictured and the 
progress of his work traced—an easier task doubtless in the case of Pasteur than in 
that of most other great men, since his life and work were in so very rare and perfect 
a way a unit. The result is a singularly clear and simple impression, quite bare of 
trappings of style or special pleadings. Pasteur stands revealed exquisitely mild and 
tender in his personal relations, fiercely earnest and unhesitating in his work, “the most 
perfect man who has ever entered the Kingdom of Science.” 
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New York: The Century Co., 1923. 


The Plastic Age. By Percy Marks. 

Pp. 332. $2.00. 

The story of an intellectual athlete with high ideals who comes to college from a 
small town, and of what college did to him. Advertised as the “Main Street” of 
college life, it reveals more stupidity, laziness, drinking, “‘pettings’’ and even immoral- 
ity than we like to believe is typical of our best young people today. However, the 
problem of the book—whether college is worth while—is answered in one of the late 
chapters, largely on the basis of the feelings of the seniors and alumni. The boys’ frank 
sex discussions and even improper conduct are not treated salaciously. 


Twelve Plays. Edited by Epwin Van B. KNICKERBOCKER. New York: 

Henry Holt & Co., 1924. Pp. 336. 

Three reasons are given in the Introduction for the selection of these plays for 
classroom use: they read well; they are not concerned with violations of social conven- 
tions; they can be effectively acted by inexperienced players. They are also short and 
require little setting. The most obvious adverse comment is that not one of them 
has more than four characters. 


The College Widow, The County Chairman, Just Out of College, and Father and 
the Boys. By Grorce ApE. New York: Samuel French. 
In print for the first time. Doubtless all will be in great request from college and 
high-school dramatic clubs. Immensely lively action, plenty of character parts, no 
tinge anywhere of literary quality. 


Religious Dramas—1924. Selected by the Committee on Religious Drama 
of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. New York: 
The Century Co., 1923. Pp. 334. $2.00. 

Ten plays and pageants in three groups of very varying merit. Among those 
based on biblical sources The Rock is a striking interpretation of the story of Peter. 
Kenneth Sawyer Goodman’s Dust of the Road closes the collection with its powerful 
suggestion of the place of the Christ in crises of individual souls today. The book is 
theffirst of a projected series intended primarily for the use of directors of religious 
education”and church workers. 


Religious Lyrics of the XIVth Century. Edited by CARLETON BRowN. 
At the Clarendon Press, 1924. Pp. 358. $3.50. 
The poems are in their Middle English original. The editor promises similar 
collections from the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries within a short time. 


Oxford: 


Poems by William Wordsworth. Selected and edited with an Introduction by 
GeorGE McLEAN Harper. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1923. 
Pp. 453. $1.00. 

A liberal selection including a number of the Ecclesiastical Sonnets and a goodly 
number of passages from the Prelude. The editor is particularly concerned with work 
which throws most light on the circumstances and development of the author’s life. 


Selected Poems of William Wordsworth. Edited by Solomon Francis Gingerich. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1923. Pp. 319. 90 cents. 
The cream of Wordsworth’s poetry as poetry makes up this small volume. 
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Selections from Shelley and Keats. Edited by Marjorre H. NICHOLSON 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1924. Pp. 177. 

A noteworthy preference for Keats obtains in this collection. No less than twenty- 
six of his sonnets are included. 

Poems of Today. Edited by Atice Cectt1a Cooper. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1924. Pp. 323. 

A fair collection of English and American contemporary poets with appendices on 
poetics, suggestions to the teacher, brief biographical notes, and a bibliography of 
criticism of contemporary poetry. 

Les Misérables. By Vicror Huco. Edited by LEopotp Carpon and ALICE 
Carpon. Illustrations by L. Vertre. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1923. Pp. 233. 88 cents. 

From the vast story, the incidents of the life of Jean Valjean have been culled and 
joined into a connected whole. For use in French classes in high school and college. 
Love’s Labour’s Lost. WtLLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Cambridge: At the Univer- 
sity Press, 1923. Pp. 212. Cloth 7s. 6d. 


Much Ado About Nothing. Edited by Grorce Sampson. Cambridge: At 
the University Press, 1923. Pp. 224. 

Shakespeare's Fellows. Being a Brief Chronicle of the Shakespearean Age. 
By G. B. Harrison. London: John Lane the Bodley Head, Ltd., 1923. 
Pp. 206. 6s. net. 

A study of the personal side of Elizabethan drama. The war of the poets, the 
careers of Greene and of Marlowe, the history of Chamberlain’s and the admiral’s 
furnish the main points of departure for portrayal of the time. 

Art Principles in Literature. By Francis P. DonNnELty, S. J. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1923. Pp. 144. $1.50. 

A number of rather loosely bound-together essays on aesthetics. Part I discusses, 
in a succession of chapters, art in the appreciation of literature; Part II, art in the 
teaching of literature. 

Criticism in America. Its Function and Status. Essays by Irvine Bassitt, 
Van Wyck Brooks, W. C. BROWNELL, ERNEsT Boyp, T. S. Exror, H. L. 
MENCKEN, STUART P. SHERMAN, J. E. SPINGARN, and GEoRGE E. Woop- 
BERRY. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1924. Pp. 330. 

That points of view as different as those of Mr. Sherman, Mr. Mencken, and 
Mr. Spingarn consent to rest between the covers of one book is itself an encouraging 
fact, whatever one’s reactions to the problem whether artist and the critic are each 
sui generis or in the last analysis of the same clay. And few will be found to disagree 
with one of these gentlemen when he says that the three needs of criticism today is 
education in aesthetic thinking, more scholarship, and a deeper sensibility to the imagi- 
native will of the artist. 

The Americanism of Theodore Roosevelt. Compiled by HERMANN HAGEDORN 
and Joun A. Lester. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1923. Pp. 325. 

A carefully organized collection of excerpts from Roosevelt’s books and papers, 
intended to show the background of his character and thinking, his philosophy of life, 
and the man himself as he exhibited himself in action. Notes and suggestions to 
teachers appended. 
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Creative Chemistry. By Epwtn E. Stosson. New York: The Century Co., 
1923. Pp. 308. 
A book written in an almost excitingly brilliant style for all who with no special 
training would know of the marvels of present-day chemistry. The Introduction is 
by Professor Julius Stieglitz, of the University of Chicago. 


The Riddle of the Rhine. By Victor LE FEBREVE. New York: The Chemical 

Foundation, Inc., 1920. This book is not a translation. 

The author is an officer of the Order of the British Empire, a chevalier de la Légion 
d’Honneur, an officer of the Crown of Italy. His subtitle reveals his theme—‘‘ chem- 
ical strategy in peace and war.” A Preface by Marshall Foch and an Introduction by 
Sir Henry Wilson sustain his facts and his point of view. Pp. 282. 


The Future Independence and Progress of American Medicine in the Age of 
Chemistry. A report published by the Chemical Foundation, Inc., New 
York. Pp. 80. 

Chemistry in the war against disease is the topic of this small book. Physicians 
and surgeons, mothers and fathers, educators, hospital directors, and “all others whose 
hearts are interested in the welfare of the future generations of American children’”’ 
are adjured to join in supporting a movement for intensive chemical research devoted 
to the alleviation of human suffering. 


Progressive Readings in Prose. Edited by RupotpH W. CHAMBERLAIN and 
Joseru S. G. Botton. Critical Essays by R.W. CHAMBERLAIN. Garden 
City, New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1923. Pp. 376. $2.00. 
“‘Progression’”’ means here chronologically arranged selections under separate 

heads and subheads of exposition, argumentation, and narration. It is intended to 

accompany a college freshman course in rhetoric. Though selections from contem- 
porary writers occur, the mass of the material comes from beyond the twentieth century. 


An Experiment with a Project Curriculum. By ELLswortH Co.Liincs. With 
an Introduction by Witt1Am H. Kitpatrick. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1923. Pp. 346. 

Three rural schools in Missouri furnished the field for this experiment. The method 
was that of equivalent groups. Two of the three schools continued the traditional 
program, the third was reorganized on the basis of the children’s purposes. The out- 
come of the experiment was favorable to the reform methods in all respects. 


Education Moves Ahead. By EUGENE RANDOLPH SmiTH. With an Introduc- 

tion by CHARLES W. Error. Boston: The Atlantic Monthly Press, 1924. 

Pp. 146. $2.00. 

This “survey of progressive methods” goes at the schools in a philosophizing rather 
than a didactic mood, though the author is a school man. Health, play, interest, 
study of the individual, ethical training, are concretely yet untechnically discussed. 
Non-teaching readers should enjoy it. 


Editing the Day’s News. By Gerorce C. Bastian. Foreword by F. H. 
HARRINGTON. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1923. Pp. 252. 
This book gets down to brass tacks in its discussion of newspaper-making. It had 
its origin in the Medill School of Journalism of Northwestern University. 
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